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Decimalization 


Mr. G. Weston, the technical director of the British 
Standards Institution, in a recent letter to The Times, 
corrected the notion widely held that a shilling, or better 
still a florin, divided into cents was synonymous with the 
metric system. The basis of this system is the metre and 
the kilogram. Earlier correspondents had merely been 
recommending decimalization. In view of the possibifity 
of a common market, we strongly favour, in the interests 
of international business and our own manufacturing 
convenience, the extension of decimalization. A chat with 
a member of the metallurgical staff of a foundry, should 
reveal a number of cases where this system could reduce 
day-to-day calculations to a minimum, with no ill effect 
on production. 


The common use of thousandths of an inch is a wise 
step that has been very extensively adopted. Prior to the 
1914 war, we had to make to specification a freak steel to 
which about eight alloy additions had to be made. It 
was obvious that if metric weights were used this and most 
of our daily calculations would be simplified. As a new 
works was being built, a weighing machine with metric 
scaling was ordered. Thereafter, in the shop, kilograms 
became known as “big pounds,” and the time spent on 
arithmetic by the metallurgist was greatly reduced. 


A case calling for change is the use in cupola practice 
of ratios such as a 10 to 1 coke charge. It is preferable 
to refer to this as a percentage of the total charge. A 
worse case, when unrelated to a special ruler, is the 


patternmaker’s shrinkage allowance. Surely it is not 
beyond the wit of man to construct a ruler based on 
percentages instead of fractions of an inch. Such an 
action would make foundry literature in foreign languages 
more easily understandable. In our last leading article, 
in its raw form, weights were quoted in kilograms, but as 
this was thought to be discourteous to the majority of 
readers, they were changed into tons and cwt. No real 
simplification was accomplished, however, as two figures 
displaced one. The worry is that people have learnt to 
make a mental picture of 12 ton 14 cwt. and % of an 
inch, but as to the former, any metallurgist who has 
worked on the Continent for even a short time has an 
exact realization of a strength expressed in kilograms per 
square millimetre just as he can appreciate tons per square 
inch. As users of the metric system no doubt express 
their shrinkage allowances by so many centimetres per 
metre, an immediate percentage is arrived at. The changing 
of our & of an inch pattern allowance to a percentage 
system would at least permit the patternmakers and 
foundrymen of the world to speak the same language. 
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Contracts for Aberdeen Foundries 


Despite certain steel shortages engineering foundries 
in Aberdeen and district continue to be fully occupied. 
Some of the foundries and engineering shops, such as 
those of Barrie, Cook & Hendry Limited, Aberdeen 
are very busy. This firm specializes in what might be 
termed, “custom built” jobs. Each contract has to 
be carried out to special specifications, the mass pro- 
duction of parts which could be used in a number of 
orders being out of the question. The difficulty that 
arises is to make the customer realize that for such 
orders there must be special prices. Last year this 
firm carried through an order for the provision and 
installation of handling plant for ore deposits in 
Gambia. Each section of the plant was fabricated in 
the company’s foundries and engineering workshops, the 
fifm sending out workmen to Gambia to effect the 
installation. The ore-handling plant was erected and 
officially completed in 1956 but a number of extensions, 
now completed, were built early this year. A very 
large contract is now on hand for the Assam Railways, 
the plant being for coal handling. Much of the com- 
pany’s work consists of the manufacture of conveyor, 
elevator and handling machinery. However, a large 
range of other work can be tackled by the firm, as 
evidenced by a contract at present being dealt with, 
for the provision of test laboratories in Manitoba, 
Canada. 

One of the things which impresses in Aberdeen is 
the adaptability of its foundry and engineering indus- 
tries. This is to be found in the smaller as well as the 
larger foundries. Thomson & Stewart (Aberdeen) 
Limited, one of the smaller foundry firms is kept busy 
manufacturing polishing rings for Aberdeen’s important 
granite-quarrying industry. These rings are also ex- 
ported to other granite-quarrying firms in Ireland and 
in other parts of the world. A large range of small 
components are turned out for Aberdeen’s trawler and 
shipbuilding industries, paper mills, and the highly- 
— farming industry of the surrounding 

istrict. 


Labour and Scrap Supplies 


The quality of labour is good, most of the skilled 
labour remaining for long periods with the same firm. 
The older men, especially, have been accustomed to 
learn every facet of their trade, unlike perhaps the 
workers in some of the larger firms in the south, where 
a worker is apt to specialize in one section of his trade 
owing to a larger measure of mass production. Yet 
it is the highly specialized “custom made” job that 
appears likely to keep UK exports ahead of those mass 
produced products which are manufactured for the 
world’s markets by countries such as the USA and Ger- 
many. The day release scheme for students is working 
fairly well, the trouble seems to be that in a trade such 
as moulding, the worker becomes fairly skilled with his 
hands, but has not much inclination for the study 
required at a trade school. However, there is no short- 
age of youthful labour, the main difficulty being to 
obtain apprentices that are suitable for the work they 
will be trained to perform. 

While the steel shortage is at times causing anxiety, 
there is no shortage of scrap—supplies being adequate. 
The transport position is a factor affecting this; at the 
end of the war a lot of local scrap was sent to the 
south, however, transportation costs to-day cause this 
to be uneconomical. This has resulted in the fact that 
supplies from local trades and farming districts, at 
present, have met all local needs and will probably 
continue to do so for some considerable time. 
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NUM News and Views 


The speakers at the ‘annual luncheon of the Birm- 
ingham and Midland, and Wolverhampton and District, 
branches of the National Union of Manufacturers, held 
on March 7 and March 8 respectively, were Mr. 
Halford Reddish, chairman and managing director of 
the Rugby Portland Cement Company, and Mr, 
Gerald Nabarro, M.P. for Kidderminster. Both 
speakers advocated that steps be taken by the Govern- 
ment to ease the tax burden and thus encourage invest- 
ment and initiative in industry. Mr. Reddish thought 
that although Britain’s economic position was still 
precarious, it could still lead the second industrial 
revolution as it had led the first. Industry needed to 
remember that its real employers were overseas buyers 
and that the Government had the task of creating a 
climate in which industry could flourish. At this 
luncheon of the Birmingham and Midland branch, 
Mr. Francis B. Willmott, vice-chairman of the Midland 
Council. of the NUM reported that many members 
had expressed the view that manufacturing industry 
lacked an equivalent to the TUC, and support had 
been given to a suggestion from Dudley members that 
a national joint consultative committee should be set 
up to confer with the Government on issues affecting 
industry and labour. 


Mr. Nabarro, speaking of the proposed European 
free-trade plan, said that the balance of advantage lay 
in Britain keeping out of it and he advised NUM 
members to consider current tariffs in their own 
businesses and inform headquarters of their conclu- 
sions. Referring to strikes, he said that employers 
should refuse wage increases without assurances of 
higher productivity; any other policy would not be wise 
in view of the present fierce competition from Germany 
and Japan. 





National Society of Master 
Patternmakers 


At a Council meeting of the National Society of 
Master Patternmakers, held last Wednesday in Leicester, 
the president, Mr. Lawrence Brown presented a past- 
presidents badge to Mr. B. Levy and one signifying 
honorary life membership to Mr. V. C. Faulkner. Six 
firms, mainly from the North-East coast, were elected 
to membership. The Council joined the ordinary 
members and guests for luncheon, making a total of 
about fifty. An open meeting held in the afternoon 
was addressed by Mr. A. Talbot, foundry manager, 
Western Foundries, on the CO, Process, with special 
reference to its impact on patternmaking. An anim- 
ated discussion followed, which only the time factor 
prevented from being long continued. 





International Combustion instal 5-ton Mains- 
frequency Electric Furnace 


Last week, a press visit was organized by Birlec, 
Limited, to the Derby foundry of International Com- 
bustion, Limited, to mark the coming into service of a 
mains-frequency electric holding furnace for flake- and 
spheroidal-graphite irons. Of 5 tons capacity, this 
represents the second and largest yet to be installed 
by Birlec, though it is reported that orders are in hand 
for about 20 more, Full details of the new furnace, 
in addition to other special features of the Derby 
foundry, will be given in the near future in this JouRNAL. 
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Line Production of Pressure-die-castings 


Methods Employed at the Graiseley Hill Works of the Wolverhampton Die Casting 
Company, Limited 


This article describes an important development in the application of new production techniques 


developed by the Wolverhampton concern. 


First, the previous set-up is outlined, along with points 


where improvement would pay biggest dividends. Next, the development plan is formulated, followed 
by accounts of its implementation in the various operational process sequences. Finally, a summary 
is given of the advantages realized. 


In common with many other industries the 
Wolverhampton Die Casting Company, Limited, has 
for some time been concerned with the need to 
offset increasing costs by greater efficiency of opera- 
tion. Considerable success in this direction has 
been, and can further be, achieved with existing 
facilities in the way of buildings, plant and layout, 
but it was decided to carry out a complete survey 
of all aspects of pressure die-casting production 
without consideration of such physical limitations. 


SURVEY 


Pressure die-casting has often been quoted as 
“the shortest distance between raw material and 
finished product.” This is undoubtedly true, but it 
became apparent that the adoption of modern flow- 
line production techniques, in a specialized form, 


could further reduce this “distance” by a con- 
siderable margin. It was obvious that the use of 
flowline techniques in what was an essentially 
jobbing business posed a variety of complex prob- 
lems, but full consideration showed that none of 
these problems was insuperable. Most desirable of 
all the advantages associated with such methods 
was the near-abolition of manual handling. This, 
in addition to its undeniable cost reductions, is of 
particular importance in pressure-die-casting, where 
a considerable proportion of the output is destined 
for subsequent polishing and chromium plating. 
Pressure-die-casting in itself is capable of producing 
exceptionally fine finishes on castings, much of 
which unfortunately can be lost by subsequent 
damage in handling. 
Early in 1954, therefore, the firm’s engineering 








Fic. 1—Layout plan of 
Wolverhampton Die-Cast- 
ing Company, Limited’s 
“Flowline” Foundry. 


Key: (1) Flowmaster Indexing 
Conveyor; (2) Inspection Benches; 
(3) Back-stand Machines; (4) Dust 
Extractor; (5) Drilling Machines; 
(6) apetial puapees Tools; (7) 
Launder Sontrol-cubicle; (8) 
Melting-furnace Control-cubicle; 
(9) 60-kW. Melting Furnace; (10) 
Schultz Die-casting Machine: (11) 
Launder; (12) 20-kW. Holding- 
furnace Control; (13) Die-casting 
Machine Control; (14) Hydraulic 
Presses; (15) Auxiliary Scrap 
Conveyor; (16) a’ Ma- 

20-kW. Holding 
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chines; (17) 

Furnace; (18) Foundations for 
Future Machines; (19) Subway; 
(20) Main Scrap Conveyor; 


(21 & 22) Lavatories; (23) Cooler; 
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(24) Compressor House; (25) Fuel- 
oil Store; (26) Space-heating 
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and development staffs were instructed to devote 
their energies to the production of detailed plans 


for the adaptation of flowline methods to the pro- 
duction of die-castings. The board of the company 
had for many years maintained close contact with a 
number of American die-casting firms, and as plan- 
ning proceeded it was thought desirable to check 
conclusions against actual practice in the United 


States. A visit was therefore made by Mr. F. C. 
Stockham, works and development engineer, and 
Mr. J. A. Brittle, factory planning engineer to a 
large number of firms, and it was a matter of pride 
to the company that full confirmation of all their 
planning was obtained in that country. 


Early Observations 


As a preliminary to the detailed planning before 
the visit to the USA, a survey was carried out of 
existing methods of production, including an exam- 
ination of every point where avoidable cost might 
be incurred, or the quality of the casting might 
suffer. It should be emphasized that the existing 
methods were, and still are, considered as efficient 
as possible under the batch-handling method com- 
mon throughout the industry, and the majority of 
jobs—mainly those where quantities do not warrant 
line production methods—will still continue to be 
dealt with in this way. A brief summary of this 
survey is as follows:— 

Raw material, in the form of Mazak ingot, was 
melted in a number of service pots in the foundry, 
whence it was ladled by hand to the individual die- 
casting-machine holding-furnaces. Castings were 
produced at operator-controlled machines, the 
operator being responsible for the timing of cast- 
ing sequences. The castings, attached to their 
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Fic. 2.—Induction’ holding 
‘furnaces (arrowed) on three 
of the die-casting machines, 
with the connecting resis- 
tance-heated launders and 
one of the main melting 
furnaces at the far end. 


sprues and runners, were 
placed upon a bench, and 
when sufficiently cool, were 
broken off the runners and 
loaded into stillages; the sprue 
and runner scrap was removed 
by hand to a central re-melting 
shop for conversion into ingot. 
The stillages were then trans- 
ported by truck to the various 
trimming ‘departments for the 
finishing operations, such as 
pressing, drilling, tapping, etc, 
For each of these operations, 
which might well number up to 
10, the casting had to be re- 
moved from, and replaced in 
the stillage, for transport to 
the next operation. It was 
general practice to cast the full quantity required 


Fic. 3.—Similar to Fig. 2 but with the covers 
lifted from the launders to show the metal 
flow from the melting furnace to the holding 
furnaces. 
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regardless of the speed at which castings could be 
finished; consequently, many of the castings re- 
mained in storage for some weeks before final 
finishing. 

Quite apart from the obvious points at which 
cost savings could be made, these methods resulted 
in two particular forms of imperfection in the 
casting; (1) faults attributable to the operation of 
the die-casting machine, and (2) damage during 
handling, in the form of indentations on the face of 
the castings. The incidence of casting faults was 
varied. Whilst one operator could produce nearly 
100 per cent. good castings, another could have as 
much as 5 or 10 per cent. scrap from the same die. 
Usually this fault coincided with the variation in 
shots per hour attained by operators, with the 
consequent variation in temperatures and other 
working conditions. It was realized that the only 
method of overcoming this difficulty was to have the 
die-casting process controlled automatically. 

Most damage to castings was caused by mis- 
handling of the type which was extremely difficult 
to control, and much of which was not evident until 
the casting had been polished. Many of the opera- 
tions were of a fast nature, and the natural ten- 
dency was for operators to handle castings care- 
lessly. The only solution was felt to be to present 
each casting separately to an operator at a con- 
trolled rate through all phases of production. 


Basic Planning 
On consideration of all the points which emerged 
from the investigation the following basic plan 
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Fic. 4.—One of the Schultz 
die-casting machines showing 
the electronic control cabinet, 
and the initial loading posi- 
tion for the storage conveyor. 


was put forward: 

The plant houses a number 
of die-casting machines, and 
each was to be provided with 
its own finishing line for sub- 
sequent operations, each of these 
lines to be capable of dealing, 
not, of course, with one product 
only, but with a particular type 
or class of product. On the 
completion of orders for a par- 
ticular job, the tooling on the 
line would be capable of rapid 
change to meet the operations 
required on the next production 
run. In order to achieve maxi- 
mum utilization of capital equip- 
ment, it has always been the 
policy of the company to operate 
die-casting machines — repre- 
senting a large capital invest- 
ment—on a night-and-day basis. 
On the other hand, the bulk of 
the finishing operations can be 
efficiently and economically 

performed by female labour, which, of course, 
precludes night-time operation. Consequently, any 
conveyor installed to link the die-casting machines 
with the finishing lines had to be capable of storing 


Fic. 5.—Similar to Fig. 4 showing the operating 
side of one of the machines. 
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Fic. 6.—View of the overhead storage conveyor with the trimming lines (below) and die-casting 
machines (extreme right). 


a complete night’s work in the “as-cast” condi- 
tion, and correspondingly, finishing lines had to be 


Fic. 7.—Castings passing from the first operation 
—separation from the sprue—on to the trim- 
ming conveyor-belt. 


capable of working at twice the speed of the casting 
machines in order to dispose—during daytime—of 
a night-and-day’s castings. During storage, it was 
planned that castings would be hung on the con- 
veyor, complete with sprues and runners, until 
reaching the first trimming operation which separ- 
ated them. Thereafter, the castings would be passed 
from operation to operation, singly upon a belt 
conveyor. 
DETAILED SCHEME 

Following recognition and consideration of the 
factors previously mentioned the following schemes 
and modifications were acted upon (see layout, 
Fig. 1). 

Metal Melting 

During the early investigations much thought was 
given to the method of feeding metal to the die- 
casting-machine holding-furnaces. Various schemes 
were considered, chief amongst which was the pro- 
vision of one main melting furnace from which 
molten metal could be drawn off into a large ladle. 
This ladle, carried on a monorail, could be so 
arranged that any of the holding furnaces could be 
replenished as required. It was finally decided to 
employ a method of metal feeding which had been 
used with some success in the United States, and 
had been seen in operation there. The system, 
known as the Birlec-Tama system (Figs. 2 and 3), 
is engineered in the UK by Birlec, Limited, and 
makes use of low-frequency electrical-induction 
furnaces. In the plant, as now equipped, two main 
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melting furnaces of 60-kw. capacity are employed, 
one at each end of the line of die-casting machines. 
fach machine is equipped with a 20-kw. holding 
furnace and the whole system is inter-connected by 
a series Of resistance-heated launders, along which 
the molten metal finds its own level throughout. 
Labour costs are thus restricted to the feeding of 
the main melting furnaces only. Metal losses 
during melting have been found to be as low as 
0.3 to 0.4 per cent., and the whole system is par- 
ticularly cool and clean in use. 
Die-casting Machines 

The die-casting machines employed by the firm 
are Schultz model .GJ.21” machines, manufactured 
by the Vincent Engineering Company, Limited, of 
Glasgow (Figs. 4 and 5). An earlier model of this 
machine is standard throughout the company’s main 
foundry, but these latest machines are equipped with 
dectronic control of the casting cycle, a highly 
desirable feature in the elimination of scrap castings 
and the maintenance of optimum production rates. 


Conveyors 


The conveyors installed are of three types— 
storage, trimming, and metal reclaiming, viz“: — 

Storage Conveyors. Probably the most important 
item of equipment is the conveyor linking the die- 
casting machines with the trimming lines. That 
finally chosen was a new form of indexing conveyor 
known as the “ Flowmaster” (Fig. 6), manufac- 
tured by Fisher & Ludlow, Limited. An individual 
conveyor is attached to each machine with a length 
of 389 ft.; this length being accommodated in 


Fic. 8.—Trimming and machining operations served from one of the belt conveyors. 
the storage conveyor can be seen, overhead. 
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several loops above the trimming lines. Close co- 
Operation was maintained with Fisher & Ludlow’s 
design department, and experiments were carried 
out to ascertain the best type of carrier on which 
to suspend the sprays of castings, complete with 
runners and sprues, from the conveyor. The actual 
path of the conveyor, with rises and falls, was given 
much consideration, it being necessary to avoid 
interference with the remainder of the plant. 
The conveyor is equipped with handing “ trees ” 
—steel rods with a number of staggered branches, 
on to which each complete spray of castings is hung 
in such a way that castings cannot touch each other. 
As soon as the casting machine operator has loaded 
a “tree” this moves away to close-packed storage 
in the roof space, and an empty “tree” takes its 
place. The first operator on the trimming line can 
call carriers either from the bulk store of castings 
made during the night shift, or direct from the 
casting machine, according to the time of day. It 
will be noted that the storage of the night-shift’s 
work from the casting machine not only allows 
female labour to be used on the trimming lines, 
but also forms buffer stock against minor die break- 
downs or variations in production rates. 
Trimming and Metal-reclaiming Conveyors, Once 
a spray of castings has been removed from the 
Flowmaster conveyor for the first trimming opera- 
tion, its subsequent progress is along a fabric “ flow- 
line ” belt-conveyor also manufactured by Fisher & 
Ludlow. - This first operation is almost invariably 
the pressing of the actual casting from its sprue 
(Fig. 7), runners and vents. The casting itself is 
dropped on to the belt conveyor, along which it 


A part of 
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Fic. 9.—Subway, showing service pipes to the 
machines, and the main scrap conveyor (right). 
(The vertical connections from this conveyor 
to each trimming line have been removed 
for the sake of clarity.) 


passes through subsequent operations (Fig. 8), and 
the sprues, etc., pass down a short conveyor on to 
the metal-reclaiming conveyor. This is housed in a 
large subway (Fig. 9), 6-ft. wide x 7-ft. high, which 
runs the entire width of the shop, with hatches at 
the head of each trimming line (Fig. 10). This sub- 
way also carries the various services to the die- 
casting machine, i.e., water, compressed air, etc. 

The provision of this metal-reclaiming conveyor 
was a considerable problem. A number of different 
types were inspected and found to suffer various 
disadvantages. The normal wire-mesh belt was 
found to wear quickly and was rather easily dis- 
torted by the type of scrap with which it was 
required to deal. The slat type of conveyor, 
favoured in many plants in America, was prone to 
jamming as a result of portions of scrap working 
their way through the slats. Eventually Fisher & 
Ludlow devised a conveyor (some 137-ft. long, and 
so constructed as to elevate from the subway to 
floor level at one end) which it was felt would 
overcome ail these disadvantages. This conveyor 
deposits the metal for reclaiming in the vicinity of 
the main remelting house. 

Trimming Lines 

The primary objective in the planning of the 
trimming lines was the necessity of ensuring that 
each was adaptable to as large a range of castings 
as possible. In full production, the average length 
of run of components suitable for this form of 
production is little more than one week, at the end 
of which time the die must be changed, and conse- 
quently, all the tools, and many of the operations 
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on the trimming lines. It is this fact that raises 
a host of problems not normally associated with 
line-production methods where, once set, a line may 
be expected to run for perhaps many months. 

The problem has been met by the most careful 
selection of machinery for each line, training of 
operators to a variety of tasks, and meticulous 
attention to the planning of the production pro. 
gramme. In this latter connection, investigations 
are proceeding into the possibility of using the 
Powers-Samas punched-card system—at present 
used for the company’s payroll and costing system 
—for production planning. It is possible to classify 
every die-casting job by the number and type of 
operations to be subsequently performed upon it, 
and since each line has been laid out in regard to 
length, machinery, number of operators, etc., com- 
mon to a group or range of jobs, the possible assis- 
tance which might be gained from this system is 
readily apparent. 


Special Unit 


A further practical contribution to the special 
production problem has been the provision of a 
die-casting machine without attendant conveyors 
and production lines. This machine has attached 
to it a number of finishing machines—presses, 
drillers, tappers, etc., capable of dealing with certain 
stock jobs of a fairly continuous nature, but pro- 
vided with only one or two operators who work 
these finishing machines progressively. Whilst pro- 
duction is proceeding normally on the flowlines, 
the larger type of castings produced from this 
machine are diverted to the normal finishing depart- 
ments of the main works. In case of stoppage on a 
flowline, however, the flowline ‘operators are 
diverted to this spare machine, and standing time 
is thereby saved. 


Fic. 10.—Overhead view showing the method of 
transporting scrap from the first trimming 


operation to the subway below. 
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Conclusion 


The main advantages of this method of produc- 
tion may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The whole production of each job, from raw 
material to finished component ready for despatch, 
is under immediate supervision. 

(2) The efficiency of tooling and technique for 
each and every operation is continuously “ high- 
lighted,” since subsequent operations are dependent 
upon it. 

*3) Castings reach final inspection with the mini- 
mum of delay, and faults can therefore be corrected 
as they occur. 

(4) By presenting each casting singly, and at a 
controlled rate, the possibility of damage is reduced 
to negligible proportions, even at a rate of flow 
of 500 to 600 per hour. 

(5) Labour cost for transport of castings between 
operations is virtually nil. 





Birmingham Encourages Metallurgy 


One of the largest metallurgical schools in the 
Commonwealth is planning even greater expansion. 
Since the Birmingham College of Technology moved 
to new buildings in the autumn, 13: laboratories have 
been or are in process of being equipped and within 
the next three years accommodation for further re- 
search into corrosion and protection, and into metal 
finishing, will be added. Described as “of great 
interest to the metallurgical industries,” a number of 
short courses in advanced work are to be started and 
the present teaching staff is to be increased by the 
appointment of two Readers, one in physical metal- 
lurgy and the other in industrial metallurgy. 

It seems almost impossible for anyone’ to mention 
technical education to-day without reference being made 
to the superiority of Russian and American achieve- 
ments in this field. It is therefore some consolation to 
learn that the equipment at the Birmingham college 
compares favourably with anything to be found the 
other side of the Atlantic or the Iron Curtain. 

But all these plans and up-to-date equipment are 
wasted without enthusiastic response from the only 
people who justify the whole venture—the students. 
Birmingham would appear to have no worry on this 
score. The present student population taking metal- 
lurgy as a main subject totals about 400 and is 
expected to expand to at least 500. Then there are 
300—mostly engineers—taking subsidiary courses and 
this number is also expected to swell to about 500 in 
the near future. Britain still has a long way to go in 
making metallurgy attractive to women students, but 
Birmingham has at least made a start. In the recent 
intake there were four girls to take “sandwich” 
courses. 


_ The first Hoover scholarship in mechanical engineer- 
ing, tenable at Southampton University, has been won 
by Miss VANDA Bots. aged 19, lately head girl at 
Harrow County Girls’ School. Miss Blois was the 
only woman who entered for the scholarship examina- 
tion, and according to the examiners’ report she 
“proved well in advance of the other contestants.” 
She will spend three years at Southampton studying 
for an honours degree in mechanical engineering, and 
will then spend two years in further practical study 
with Hoover, Limited. 
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BCIRA Research Reports 


The February issue of the British Cast Iron Research 
Association’s Journal of Research and Development, 
includes several Research Reports which are very 
pertinent to the foundry industry. That on “* Shrinkage 
Defects in K-bar Test Castings,” by Mr. J. Gittus, 
B.Sc., is first reported, and from his extensive 
researches the following conclusions have been drawn. 
(1) Green-sand-moulded K-bars, produced under con- 
ditions approximating to those which obtain in a com- 
mercial foundry, contained surface shrinkage defects 
the average volume of which was generally reduced 
by (a) lowering the maximum temperature attained by 
the furnace; (b) reducing the melting time; and (c) rais- 
ing the pouring temperature. 

In Report No. 453—* Factors Affecting the Mechan- 
ical Properties of Pearlitic Nodular Irons,” Mr. 
G. N. J. Gilbert has summarized results obtained as 
follow—As-cast pearlitic nodular irons with good 
structures may sometimes have abnormally low-tensile 
strengths and elongations. All pearlitic nodular irons 
have high ductile-to-brittle transition temperatures. 
which in the notched impact test are well above room 
temperature. Even when the svecimen is unnotched 
and loaded slowly in the tensile test, the transition 
temperature may still be above room temperature. It 
is considered that poor tensile properties will be 
obtained in such materials because they are brittle 
at room temperature. It is demonstrated that for irons 
with increasing transition temperature, the tensile 
strength and elongation will decrease. At 100 deg. C. 
above transition range, all materials had normal good 
tensile properties. Normalizing a pearlitic nodular 
iron generally results in an increase in strength, because 
the pearlite is refined. Part of the increase in streneth. 
however, and the improvement of the elongation 
generally obtained in normalized irons, is considered to 
be due to the decrease in transition temperature on 
normalizing. The decrease in transition temperature 
occurs because the treatment homogenizes the structure. 

Further work by Mr. G. N. J. Gilbert. in co-author- 
ship with Mr. K. B. Palmer. is contained in Revort 
No. 454, which is entitled “ Tensile and Fatigue Tests 
on Normalized Pearlitic Nodular Irons.” In this, a 
comparison is made between the tensile and fatigue 
properties of as-cast and normalized nearlitic nodular 
irons with silicon contents varying between 1.63 and 
2.56 per cent. The authors’ conclude that normalizing 
increases proof stress, tensile streneth and hardness, 
and elongations in the tensile test are also improved. 
The improvement in the proverties obtained depends 
on the rate of cooling in air after treatment and also, 
to a small extent. on the normalizing temperature used. 
Normalizing, which results in a marked increase in 
tensile properties does not result in a correspondingly 
large increase in fatigue properties. 





Machine-tool Lubrication 

Machine-tool lubrication is the subject of a book 
of that title published by Wakefield-Dick Indus- 
trial Oils, Limited, 67, Grosvenor Street. London, W.1. 
Of 96 pages, it commences with a history of the 
machine-tool industry. followed by an examination of 
the fundamentals of friction and lubrication. Modern 
machine tools are discussed at length. and typical tools 
—lathes, milling machines, planers and shapers. etc.— 
are-reviewed under separate headings. their construction, 
operation, and lubrication being fully covered. 

Finally, the book gives details of a scheme for 
efficient factory lubrication, and advice on _ oil- 
storage equipment, mechanical lubricators, and produc- 
tion oils. 
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«“ Discontinuance of Use” 
Proposal 


A pr oposal by the Worcestershire County Council to 
make a “discontinuance of use” order in respect of 
the 150-years-old iron foundry in Foundry Street, 
Stourport, which changed hands recently, was opposed 
at a local inquiry last month. The inquiry was con- 
ducted by Mr. C. E. Pinel, an inspector of the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government, and the objector 
was the new owner, Mr. E. T. Mole, of Kidderminster, 
who was represented by Mr. F. C. Adams. 

Mr. J. D. Schooling, assistant solicitor to the 
Worcestershire County Council, said that as long as 
the foundry was a going concern, the County Council 
did not propose any interference. Desirable as it might 
be in theory, it was difficult in practice to dislocate a 
factory in production. In 1956, however, there had 
been a radical alteration in the position. The premises 
and 21 cottages, were offered for sale by private 
treaty by Archibald Kenrick & Sons, Limited, because 
the business was being moved elsewhere in accordance 
with a policy of concentration. He would produce 
evidence to show that there had been a certain amount 
of nuisance in the neighbourhood which was quite 
inseparable from the carrying on of the foundry. 
Although the premises were worn out and obsolete, 
they were, nevertheless, capable of being used as a 
foundry in- the future. He said the existence of the 
threat of this order must have’ come to Mr. Mole’s 
knowledge about April 1956, when his solicitors in- 
quired as to whether there was a possibility of a com- 
pulsory purchase order within the next five years. 
They were told of the possibility of the “ discontinu- 
ance of use” proposal. 

Mr. Schooling said there were parts of the premises 
which, without too much expense and difficulty, could 
be used for light industry. There might be other uses, 
for instance, as a repository. Mentioning that the 
County Council had taken into account the fact that 
the order would attract a claim for compensation, he 
said it was felt that anyone wishing to adapt the 
premises should submit plans for approval or rejection. 

The Council’s first witness was Mr. Geoffrey William 
Roberts, senior County Planning Assistant, who said he 
thought the residents of the area should be protected 
against possible industrial nuisances. Other evidence 
was given by Mr. Herbert Edward Rose. chairman of 
Stourport Urban District Council, Mr. Isaac Nunney 
who worked at the foundry for over 50 years, Mr. 
Garratt, owner of a nearby house, and Mr. T. L. 
Tibbetts, a chartered surveyor. Mr. Tibbetts said a 
means of eliminating smoke and fumes from foundries 
was on the market but the cost was in the region of 
£60,000 to £70,000. 


Opposition Statements 

Mr. Adams, outlining his client’s case, said that in 
March or early Aopril last year, Mr. Mole agreed to 
purchase the premises. He wanted part of them for 
his own use. It seemed quite unlikely that he would 
be able to get part without acquiring the whole and 
his intention was to sell or let the remainder of the 
foundry. He was led to believe that the foundry had 
existed for well over 100 years so there could be no 
question but that he was buying an “ established 
usage” under the Planning Act. At the time he 
agreed to buy. the premises had been on offer only a 
few weeks and it was quite impossible when he gave 
his word, that he could perceive there would be any 
such order made as that now sought by the County 
Council. 
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Mr. Adams submitted correspondence with the 
County Council with regard to searches requested and 
said that an inordinate length of time elapsed before 
one reply was received. He added that there had been 
no approach from the County Council as to what was 
intended or whether the nusiances would be abated. He 
thought that a man was entitled to use his own property 
as he liked unless he was going to injure his neighbours, 
This order was going to turn these premises from being 
a full “on” licence to an “off” licence. In effect, 
he said if it was made, all that would result was an 
empty shell, and that was what people were seemingly 
expected to accept. 

The Inspector closed the inquiry and will report to 
the Minister, whose decision will be made known later, 





Shipbuilding at Newport 


Mr. C. Bailey, a director of the Atlantic Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, Newport, has expressed the opinion 
that with the necessary support, Newport can be made 
the biggest shipbuilding yard in Great Britain. Support- 
ing his contention is the news that the Atlantic Com- 
pany have secured an American order worth over 
£3,000,000 for a giant oil tanker. The new vessel, 
in the region of 40,000 to 43,000 tons, will be a sister 
ship to the tanker the company announced they were 
to build in January. Payment will be in dollars and 
negotiations are continuing for the building of at 
least two more similar ships at the Newport yards. 
Other orders obtained by the firm in the last six 
months, include four cargo ships each of 4,100 tons for 
the Cuban government at a cost of £2,500,000. and 
three 10,750 tons cargo ships for the Seres Shipping 
Company of America, for £4,500,000. 

Work is alreadv proceeding in the prefabrication 
shops on sections for the first of the Cuban ships, and 
also in hand are the huge extensions which will have 
to be carried out at the Newport yards to cope with 
the extra work. The Atlantic dry dock is to be extended 
to over 500 ft. in length and a new dry dock of at 
least 800 ft. will be necessary to accommodate the oil 
tankers. When the job is comvleted in about 12 months’ 
time, it will be possible to build two ships simultane- 
ously. Official estimate is that the labour force will 
need an additional two thousand workers during the 
next four years. 


February ECSC Steel Production 


The high level of steel production recorded in 
January for the countries of the European Coal 
and Steel Communitv was not maintained in February. 
January’s output of 5.083.000 metric tons was the high- 
est since the previous October. but in February output 
fell to 4.683.000 tons. largely owing to the fewer work- 
ing days. The total was. however. about 8 per cent. 
higher than the 4.341.000 tons for February, 1956. 

Community outout of pig-iron and ferro-allovs also 
declined to 3.495.000 metric tons. compared with 
3.811,000 tons in January and 3,254,000 tons in Feb- 
ruary, 1956. The February steel output figures in 
metric tons for the ECSC countries. with the figures 
for pig-iron in parentheses. are: Germany. 1.918.000 
(1.398.000): Saar. 279.000 (246.000): Belgium, 514 000 
(461.000); France. 1.093.000 (924.000): Italy. 510000 
(147.000): Luxembourg. 279.000 (269.000); Netherlands. 
90.000 (50,0000). 





Peto Scott ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS. LIMITED— 
Mr. R. C. Heath has been appointed a director. Mr. 
R. E. Parish has been appointed an alternate director. 
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The Carbon-dioxide Process of Mould 


and Core Production’* 
By G. E. Parramore, A.I.M., 


(Continued from page 331) 


In this concluding section of the Paper, 


surface-finish of castings produced by the Process, 
detailed. 


the Author describes core manufacture, 
show the range that can be produced, and the methods of gassing employed. 
and the collapsibility of the sand after casting are 
The Author concludes with an outline of sand reclamation, gas supply, and storage, and the 


with illustrations to 
Factors affecting the 


financial economy possible with this method of making cores and moulds. 


Coremaking 


With the exception of small cores, which are fre- 
quently gassed by the cover and frame method, 
the gassing operation is carried out with the core 
in its box, using either a single tube or manifold; 
hollow cores are produced by gassing down the 
centre. The introduction of the CO. Process 
resulted in the wider use of shell-cores with con- 
sequent reduction in sand consumption. Experience 
has shown that the number of core-irons arid grids 
can be appreciably reduced and that core carriers 
can be eliminated. Fig. 18 shows a variety of small 
and medium sized cores all of which have been 
hardened in their boxes by manifolds or the cover 
and frame method. A wide variety of valve cores 
produced by the process are shown in Figs. 19 
and 20. The method of producing the 12-ft. barrel 
core is of particular interest. The equipment used, 
consists of a half corebox together with strickle 
and frame. For gassing purposes, two pieces of 
perforated conduit tubing are rammed up in each 
half core; when this has been completed, one end 
f each tube is sealed and gas introduced through 
the other, at a pressure of 20 to 25 Ib. per sq. in.; 
hardening is completed within five min. The use 
of perforated tubes for gassing barrel-tvype cores 
is particularly attractive for the production of pipe 
cores. Figs. 21, 22 and 23 illustrate the procedure 
adopted in the foundry with which the Author is 
connected. When a large number of castings are 
required, a half corebox, strickle and frame are 








Fic. 18.—Selection of small- 
and medium-size cores 
produced by the CO, 
Process. 


produced. When the number required is small, 
the cores are produced in halves from a strickle and 
frame. Fig. 21 illustrates the method used in the 
production of a half core for a 24-in. dia. flanged 
pipe, 4-ft. long, using a perforated semi-circular 
supporting-plate which also acts as the gassing 
chamber; after the half-core has been completed 





Fic. 19.—Miscellaneous selection of medium-size 
valve cores produced by the Process. 


it is enclosed in a cover and gas is introduced by 
means of a tube inserted in the end of the core 
frame, as shown. The core section is 3 in. and 
the time required for gassing at a pressure of 
25 to 30 Ib. per sq. in. is 5 min. The same half 
core has also been produced by introducing gas via 
a flexible manifold to perforated conduit-tubing 
rammed-up in the sand as shown in Fig. 22. The 
method of producing a complete core using a half 
corebox and strickle and frame is shown diagram- 


*Peser | presented last session to “the Newcastle-upon- Tyne 
—_— of the Institute of British Foundrymen. The Author 
is — with the oe Division of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Limited 
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Fic. 20.—Large cores for cast-iron valves, produced in CO, sands. The 12-ft. barrel core was made 
using a half corebox, strickle and frame. 


matically in Fig. 23. In this case an 18-in. dia. cessfully utilized for the production of pipe cores 

perforated tube is used to form the gas chamber. varying between 2-in. and 6-in. dia. and up to 6 ft. 

Gassing time is six minutes using a pressure of 25 to _ in length; in this case a cover is not required during 
30 lb. per sq. in. Fig. 24 shows a complete core the gassing operation. 

produced by this method. It is also being suc- Experienced foundrymen are of the opinion that 

many castings now produced by 

loam moulding could be more 

economically produced by the 

j CO. Process either by core 

fp PERPORATED PLATE 5.8L DA. y assembly methods, or by sweep- 

CORE FRAME 4 ing; Fig. 25 shows a core seg- 

j ment for a gas-plant ash-bowl 

casting previously produced in 

loam. In this case gassing was 

carried out in the corebox using 

manifolds; each core is approxi- 

eg mately 5-ft. long and eight are 

CORE FRAME _ senmpesren comput Tuse required for each complete 

IN. DIA. HOLES AT 21N.CENTRES mould. 
Figs. 26 and 27 illustrate the 
production of a circular core 























Fic, 21.—Sectional illustration 
of the production of a half- 
core for a 24-in. bore flange- 
pipe (shown in Fig. 11), using 
a perforated plate for the 
gassing process. Fic. 22.— 
The production of the half- 
core employing perforated 
conduit tubing and _ flexible 
manifold. Fic, 23.—Com- 
plete core using an 18-in. dia. 
perforated tube for gassing 
and supporting the core. 
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Fic. 24—Complete core, produced by the method 
illustrated in Fig. 23, being lifted from the 
supporting half-corebox. 


4-ft. 6-in. dia. by sweeping; construction of the 
core is shown in Fig. 26 from which it will be 
observed that the centre consists mainly of coke, 
faced with a minimum of 1 in. CO, sand. 
Originally gassing was carried out by means of 
manifolds, as shown in Fig. 27, but the method 
now employed consists of gassing down the centre 
of the core. 
Casting Finish and Collapsibility 

Surface Finish 

Experience in this country has shown that good 
surface finish can be obtained if the following simple 
precautions are observed: 1. The correct choice of 
sand; 2. Avoidance of over-gassing which leads to 
friability; 3. Hard ramming using a flat ramming 
technique; 4. Use of a suitable mould wash for iron 
castings. Inflammable mould washes based on 
isopropyl alcohol are preferred, but water-based 
washes have also been used. For small castings the 


Fic. 25.—Core segment for gas-plant ash-bowl 
casting, produced by gassing in the corebox, 
employing manifolds. Each core is 5 ft. long 


and eight are required for each mould. 
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wash may be sprayed, but with medium and large 
castings, brush application produces the most satis- 
factory results. With light section aluminium and 
copper-base-alloy castings, mould dressings are not 
required provided a fine facing sand is used, but 
for heavier sections they are essential if the best 
results are to be obtained. Satisfactory results have 
also been reported with copper-base-alloy castings 
when plumbago is included in the facing sand. 
Collapsibility 

Atterton® has shown that when sodium silicate 
binders are heated the sand undergoes variations in 
strength as shown in Fig. 28 (for Seaton Carew and 
Congleton sands). Consideration of the curve for 
Congleton sand shows that maximum strength is 
attained at 100 deg. C. after which a marked reduc- 
tion occurs, this is followed by a further increase 
in strength, which is probably associated with 
partial sintering of the binder. Experience has 
shown that the addition of 1.0 to 2.0 per cent. 
pelleted pitch eliminates the increase in strength 


2-45" pia. ~— 


| 















CATS Sty 








4-6' pia. Se 
Fic. 26.—Sectional illustration of the sweeping 
method of producing a large core. 


which occurs at elevated temperatures. The curve 
for Seaton Carew sand differs from that for Congle- 
ton in that no increase in strength occurs beyond 
400 deg. C. and satisfactory cores have been pro- 
duced without pelleted-pitch additions; the cores 
produced, however, are rather friable and it has 
been found that a small addition of pelleted pitch 
reduces this tendency. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the possi- 
bility of improving breakdown still further by the 
addition of other materials, improved results have 
been obtained by the addition of 1.0 per cent. 
calcium fluoride. Manufacturers are developing new 
binders with improved breakdown, and reports 
have been received of binders which operate satis- 
factorily without pitch additions. The question of 
collapsibility is of great importance in the light- 
casting section of the ironfoundry industry where 
complete breakdown is essential and it must be 
stated that, at present, the Process cannot be recom- 
mended for the production of cores for certain 
castings of this type. 

Sand Reclamation 

In many foundries, the question of sand reclama- 

tion is of great importance. At present the normal 
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Fic. 27.—Completed core produced by the sweep- 
ing method, the operator is removing one of 
the manifolds. 


procedure is to discard the sand after use because 
of the presence of low-melting-point alkalis which 
if uncontrolled, lead to a reduction in refractoriness. 
Petrezela has stated that the carbonate can be 
removed by washing and laboratory tests on crushed 
sand have shown that approximately 80 per cent. 
of the carbonate can be removed by this method. 
Resulting upon small scale tests carried out in 
recent months, one foundry in this country has now 
designed and installed suitable washing equipment 
which is reported to be operating successfully. 
Little information is available on the effect of used 
CO, sand on systems used for green-sand moulding 
but it is known that one foundry operating both 
processes is allowing up to 20 per cent. of used 
CO: sand to be used in the production of green- 
sand moulds without harmful effects. 


Supply of Gas 


For exp2rimental work, or in cases where the 
consumption of carbon dioxide is not expected to 
exceed eight or nine tons per annum, the most 
convenient available form of gas is a high pressure 
cylinder containing liquid CO, fitted with a suitable 
reducing valve. Where consumption is expected 
to be between 10 to 30 tons per annum the most 
satisfactory equipment is the liquefier or converter 
which is charged with solid CO.. Fig. 29 shows a 
pair of liquefiers coupled together with a manifold 
and reducing valve, liquefiers arranged in this way 
ensure continuity of gas supply. Each liquefier 
stands approximately 6 ft. 6 in. high and occupies a 
ground area of roughly 3 ft. sq., the advantage of 
this installation is that only the nett weight of CO, 
is handled and there is no coupling or uncoupling 
of piping nor moving of heavy cylinders and no 
capital cost is involved in a liquefier installation. 
To speed up the generation of gas, it is desirable to 
pass cold water, hot water or low pressure steam 
through the liquefier jacket, cold water passed 
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through the jacket at the rate of 40 to 50 gail. per 
hour will give a pressure of 500 to 600 p.s.ig. in 
about one hour after charging; low pressure steam 
at 5 p.s.i.g. will give the same pressure in 10 to 15 
min. after charging; hot water will give times 
intermediate between one hour and 15 minutes, 
depending upon the temperature of the water: 
experience has shown that cold water circulation 
is usually adequate for foundry use. This type 
of equipment is supplied on hire conditional upon 
a minimum sold CO, consumption of 10 tons per 
annum and the hire charge is a nominal sum. 
Piping 

The gas main for distributing CO, in a foundry 
and core shop should be of adequate capacity so 
as to minimize pressure drop. The recommended 
practice at present is to distribute at the gassing 
pressure; experience to date suggests that a 2 in, 
nominal bore main is adequate for most foundries, 
Advice on the design of a suitable main can be 
obtained from the gas suppliers. 
Reducing Valves 

One of the main hindrances to the development 
of the process has been the use of unsuitable re- 
ducing valves. The valve shown in Fig. 29 is 
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. 28.—Strength/temperature graph for Seaton 

Carew and Congleton sands with 4 per cent. 

binder, temperatures being maintained for 

10 min, 
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capable of passing up to two pounds of gas per 
minute when reducing the pressure from 800 to 15 
p.s.i.g. and is therefore suitable for foundry work. 


Bulk Liquid CO. 

When consumption of CO, exceeds 30 tons per 
annum, it is generally possible to make out an 
economic case for the installation of bulk-storage 
plant. The plant occupies a floor space of approxi- 
mately 18 ft. by 8 ft. and has an overall height of 
9 ft. The feature of this typeof installation is that 
it is delivered ready for coupling to the electrical 
supply and distribution piping system. No founda- 
tions are required, other than a flat floor capable 
of sustaining a weight of approximately one ton per 
sq. ft., the total weight of the plant being 104 tons. 
Fig. 30 shows a 5-ton capacity bulk liquid CO, tank. 
The advantages of a bulk-liquid installation are the 
elimination of evaporation losses, which are in- 
herent when using solid CO, and liquid CO, in 
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cylinders; elimination of labour costs involved in 
handling either quantities of solid CO, or cylinders 
of liquid, and some reduction in cost of CO,, i.e. 
bulk liquid is cheaper than either solid or liquid 
CO, in cylinders. 

The plant is automatic in operation, when the 
necessary valves have been opened in the morning, 
the production is on a self regulating basis. A 
jow pressure steam supply is necessary for the 
CO, vaporizer, or alternatively, electrical heating 
may be employed. 

Costs 

Little value is obtained in quoting figures that 
indicate economies made in particular foundries as 
a result of applying the CO: Process for the reasons 
that there is no standard costing system throughout 
the industry, and the methods already employed 
vary from one foundry to another. The question 
whether the Process is more economical than con- 
ventional methods appears to have been answered 
by industry itself, in view of the number of foun- 
dries adopting it on a large scale. Any comparison 
with other methods should take into account the 
following proved advantages of the process :— 

1. Reduction in fuel costs as a result .of the 
elimination of stoves and driers; in large foundries 
the saving effected may be considerable, i.e. in one 
instance a saving of over £200 per month has been 
achieved. 

Increased output per unit area of working 
space, achieved as a result of installing production 


Fic. 29.—Typical liquefier installation consisting 
of a pair of liquefier cylinders coupled with a 
manifold and reducing valve. 
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Fic. 30.—Bulk (liquid) carbon-dioxide storage tank 
of five tons capacity. 


units in areas formerly occupied by stoves, etc. 

3. Reduction in the number of moulding boxes 
required to achieve a given output. 

4. Reduction in handling and transport costs as a 
result of hardening moulds and cores in situ. 

5. Greater accuracy obtained by hardening cores 
in coreboxes and moulds with patterns in position 
leading to a reduction in machining allowances. 

6. Reduction in the number of core irons, lifters 
and sprigs required and the elimination of core 
carriers. 

7. Reduction in the quantity of sand required in 
core making by wider application of shell cores. 

8. Low capital cost of equipment required, and in 
many cases existing pattern equipment can be used. 
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AEDP’s £35,000,000 Project for India 


The Government of India has accepted the project 
drawn up by Associated Electrical Industries, Limited, 
for the building of a factory for making heavy elec- 
trical equipment in Bhopal. The project, which will 
take about 12 years to complete, will cost about 
£35,000,000. The offer of AEI to make all pos- 
sible efforts to get long-term credits in London facili- 
tated acceptance. 

The Government of India has already acquired the 
site and formed a State-owned company with Mr. 
S. S. Khera, secretary of the Ministry of Production, 
as chairman. AEI is acting as consultants to the 
Government. 
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Investment Casting Machine 


Turning from accounts published in the JOURNAL 

from time to time about the production of large cast- 
ings, it is refreshing sometimes to review the facilities 
provided for making very small items, such as. those 
of the dental, jewellery and _ precision-engineering 
industries. At the Surgical Instrument Manufacturers’ 
Association meeting to discuss new manufacturing tech- 
niques (on March 2) in London, a new machine for 
melting and pouring quite small quantities of metals 
for these trades was demonstrated. Known as the 
““ Radyne Hookercaster ” (Fig. 1), it has been developed 
by W. J. Hooker, Limited, 239a, Finchley Road, 
London, N.W.3., its principal details being as follow :— 
The machine’s overall measurements of 36}-in. high, 
223-in. wide and 303-in. long, encompass the processes 
of melting by induction hf. current and casting a 
mould by the centrifugal process. For melting, the 
power needed is 25 amps, on single-phase a-c. supply; 
a water supply is also required, with a pressure of 
15-lb. per sq. in. minimum. The mould and the melting 
crucible are carried on a rotating casting arm, operated 
by a 4-h.p. motor, which also requires a single phase 
a-c. supply, there being three variable speeds, 450, 
640, and 880 r.p.m. The machine can be fitted with 
either of two sizes of induction coil, and crucible for 
taking about + or 1-lb. of metal and flask sizes up to 
44 by 5-in. can be accommodated; platinum and Nim- 
onic alloys are amongst the wide range which can be 
cast satisfactorily. 
Fic. 1.—Combined high-frequency melting and 
centrifugal casting plant developed by W. J. 
Hooker, Limited, for jewellery, dental and pre- 
cision-component founders. The circular recess 
in the top of the apparatus (unfortunately 
not too clearly shown in the photograph) con- 
tains the rotating arm carrying the mould, 
crucible and counterweight. 
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In anticipation of pending legislation, the machine 
has been screened so as to diminish serious interfer- 
ence with domestic and other electrical apparatus, 
Other features are that the casting arm rotates on ball 
bearings thus it can run freely after initial start by 
the motor; a brake is fitted, and it is claimed that the 
essential parts are easily accessible for maintenance 
purposes. 


Electrostatic Spray Unit for Vitreous-enamelling 


A Ransburg electrostatic spray unit for the applica- 
tion of vitreous enamels is being put in at the works 
of Escol Products, Limited, Swains Road, Tooting, 
London, S.W.17 This installation, which will be the 
first in Europe is being carried out in collaboration 
with Henry W. Peabody (Industrial) Limited who are 
the representatives for this process in the United King- 
dom and western Europe. Escol Products, Limited 
will be acting as consultants to the UK agents to assist 
and give technical guidance in connection with the 
preparation and application of vitreous enamel by this 
method, and development work on frits and the prep- 
aration of materials will take place at the Tooting 
works, to ensure the best possible results are obtained 
in the minimum time. Henry W. Peabody (Industrial) 
Limited have installed many electrostatic spray units 
throughout Europe, but these were for the application 
of materials other than vitreous enamel. Demonstra- 
tions and service work will be carried ‘out on potential- 
users’ products in the London installation and the facil- 
ities available will permit development work not only 
on the application of the vitreous enamel, but also 
on drying and fusing. Facilities will also be available 
for the preparation of frits, as desired. 


Platform Truck 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
of Wednesfield, Wolverhampton, Staffs, have introduced 
an important addition to their range of pedestrian-con- 
trolled electric trucks—the “universal platform 
truck ” for either hand or foot operation. This will be 
of interest to founders ng oe stillages with under- 
clearances of 64 to 164 i 

Models of 2 and 3 ‘tg ‘are available with standard 
platform lengths of 36, 42, 48, 54 and 60 in. The 
platform widths being 26 and 264 in., for the two 
and three ton models, respectively. The truck has an 
overall length only 40} in, greater than the length 
of its platform: and is claimed to be highly manoeuvr- 
able and simple in operation. The platform carriage 
is roller-mounted for easy movement within the vertical 
channels; the hoist unit consists of a_ single-acting 
cylinder operating at low hydraulic pressure giving 
larger wearing surfaces and long packing life, an over- 
load relief valve is incorporated in the hydraulic system 
to protect it from excessive pressure. 


High-pressure Swivel Coupling 


Of special interest to founders who use portable air- 
operated tools, such as grinders, chipping hammers, 
etc., is the information that Meynell & Sons, Limited, 
of Montrose Street, Wolverhampton, have introduced 
an anti-kink high-pressure swivel-couvling for use with 
these portable equipments. The coupling has been 
designed to join lengths of hose, or hose to valve or 
equipment gas piping. It is claimed that the coupling 
is leakproof under pressures of up to 2,000 Ib. per 
sq. in., and that no lubrication, adjustment or atten- 
tion is required, while unlimited free turning is ob- 
tained, eliminating torsional strain on the hose. The 
coupling which is available in sizes ranging from } to 
3 in., is manufactured from cadmium-plated high- 
tensile steel. 
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British Bronze & Brass Ingot Manufacturers Association 
General Meeting and Annual Meeting, in Birmingham, March 14. 


A general meeting of members of the British 
Bronze & Brass Ingot Manufacturers Associatiun 
was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham, on 
Thursday last. It was attended by some 30 or 
more members. After formal business had been 
disposed of, the president (Mr. F. Baugh, Alex- 
ander Metal Company, Limited) gave his report on 
the year’s activity, as follows:— 


President’s Report 


The Association’s year has been busy and inter- 
esting and a number of matters of importance and 
interest have had long and sometimes vigorous 
discussion by the Council and the Committees. 


Revision of B.S, 1400 

The first matter and possibly the most important 
that affects members is the revision of the B.S. 
1400 Specification. The Association’s Technical 
Committee have been dealing with this matter for 
some three years and a draft of the B.S.L Com- 
mittee’s proposals has now been made available. 
The proposals up-grade all the alloys consider- 
ably, by specifying additional impurities and in- 
creasing the mechanical properties. The Associa- 
tion apparently is the only body which has put up 
a fight for the retention of alloys which have 
proved their worth in: general use. It has been 
particularly difficult to convince founders that 
higher grade alloys will, inevitably, cost them 
more. However, the listed impurities which at 
one time comprised seven elements have now been 
reduced to three, silicon, iron and aluminium, and 
the limits for these made more realistic. 

A discussion has been held with the Bronze & 
Brass Founders, who have not consented to any 
further modification of the specifications proposed 
but who have agreed that present specifications 
for LG1, LG2, LG3 and LPB1 should be retained. 
The Ingot Association is proposing rather wider 
overall limits of impurities for these alloys, and the 
whole subject is receiving very close attention in 
order that the specifications should be suitable for 
industry and such as to enable ingot makers to 
make the best use of available materials, which is 
all in the economic interest of the country. It 
seems a pity to up-grade specifications mainly for 
Service application. 

Exports 

This subject has continued to receive constant 
attention by the Association’s Council. It is 
believed that the quotas arranged with the 
Ministry have, by and large, enabled members to 
take advantage of what business was available, to 
export materials surplus to this country’s needs, 
and make good use of the ingot manufacturing 
capacity in the country. Similarly, the Board of 
Trade have been given our views at appropriate 
times as to the minimum prices which should be 
applied to such exports. This is always a difficult 


matter, especially when metal values are changing 
rapidly; but an attempt has been made to main- 
tain fair conditions at all times. 


Metal Values 

The fall in metal values during the last year, 
as it always does in such circumstances, has led 
to a number of difficulties with customers, especi- 
ally those overseas, claiming that metal is “ not to 
specification,’ and so on. The secretaries have 
had a number of letters from such customers 
requesting them to intervene where disputes on 
contracts have arisen but naturally have taken the 
attitude that this is purely a matter between the 
parties to the contract. 

A number of cases have also been reported of 
founders trying to cancel high-priced ingots on 
contract with members of the Association. On 
this matter it is felt that all members should take 
a very strong stand; most of them have “ carried ” 
customers with substantial tonnages of metal on 
rising markets and they must now be asked to 
honour their contracts. It must be remembered that 
sanctity of contracts in the trade is very impor- 
tant. 


Manual 

The sales of the Manual continue at a steady 
rate and it is evident that the information which it 
contains and the manner in which it is presented 
has proved to be very useful to a wide range of 
customers; the number distributed to date is 3,015. 
When the new British Standard is issued, a new 
section for the Manual will be prepared and 
despatched to those who hold copies; a reserve fund 
has been created for this purpose. 


Scrap-metal Dealers’ Bill 

A Bill is being drafted, based on the report of a 
Government Working Party, to control dealings 
in scrap metal and to attempt to discourage the theft 
of metal by making its disposal more difficult. 
It may not be feasible to bring within the scope of 
the bill all purchasers of scrap metal, but the 
Council of the Associaion feel that as many as 
possible should be included, and that members of 
the industry should come within its scope provided 
that regulations for the recording of purchases and 
the disposal of the metal are not unduly onerous. 


Clean Air Act, 1956 

Certain provisions of this Act are already in effect 
and other sections will take effect in due course. 
Technically, as regards smoke, ingot manufacturers 
may not be offenders but there is a moral duty to 
limit all emissions of smoke, dust and fumes to 
the practical minimum and the Association there- 
fore propose that all available knowledge and ex- 
perience on the subject should be pooled for the 
general benefit and in order that members may 
know which systems are likely to be most effective 
without having to conduct expensive experiments 
themselves.- Members are therefore urged to send 
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to the secretary of the Association any information 
which they may have on this subject. 


Restrictive Trade Practices, Act, 1956 

The Association has had to examine its activities 
in the light of the very wide provisions of this Act 
and has, of course, taken legal advice. It is 

_advised that nothing it does can be construed as a 
restrictive practice, which indeed is not surprising 
in view of the highly competitive nature of the 
business. 

The president closed his report by offering 
personal thanks to all the members of the Council 
who had supported and helped him throughout his 
year of office; he also expressed thanks and deep 
appreciation of the help and support given by the 
Association’s Technical Committee, and particularly 
its chairman (Mr. Turner) and Mr. Edge. 


Technical Committee’s Report 


The chairman of the Technical Committee (Mr. 
Turner of City Casting & Metal Company, 
Limited), then presented his statement of the 
main matters which have been the concern of 
the Committee (which had met on five occasions 
during ihe past year) in the following terms: 


Revision of B.S. 1400 

To amplify what had already been stated by the 
president: Work on the revision of this British 
Standard commenced more than three years ago 
and in March last year the working party of the 
B.S.I. Committee produced a schedule of draft 
specifications. The proposed specifications were 
in a new form and provided limits for specified 
impurities, which after protests by the Association, 
have been reduced to three, silicon, iron and 
aluminium; mechanical requirements were also 
increased. The draft schedule shows, in fact, a 
decided movement to make the highest-grade alloy 
the standard. Whilst the need for very high-grade 
alloys for appropriate applications was agreed the 
Technical Committee has opposed proposals which 
would render sub-standard the many alloys which 
have been supplied for general enginerieng purposes 
for many years and which, in practice, have proved 
their worth. The new alloys are such as in many 
cases cannot be made from indigenous raw 
materials and will require the use of new metal. 
There is every likelihood, if the new specifications 
are adopted, that owing to their increased cost, 
users will continue to call for the metal to which 
they have been accustomed so that the standard 
may only limit use and the industry will have lost 
ground instead of making progress. 

To introduce impurity limits in the present state 
of knowledge is considered premature, since the 
information on which such limits should be based 
is lacking. Investigation into the effects of 
impurities should, it is contended, precede their 
introduction. Similarly limits of the order pro- 
posed are impracticable until agreed methods of 
analysis have been evolved. The Association’s 
representative on the B.S.I. Committee, Mr. S. Edge, 
has argued these economic and technical considera- 
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tions very forcibly, is continuing to do so, and is 
hopeful that a measure of compromise wil! be 
reached. The Association is particularly hopeful 
that the present LG1, LG2, LG3 and LPBI1 specifi- 
cations will be retained. 


Standard Methods of Analysis for Copper Alloys 

There is an obvious need for standard methods 
of analysis, especially for referee purposes; the 
Technical Committee has, therefore, been in touch 
with the British Standards Institution whose com- 
mittee dealing with this subject has been convened 
and to which the Association has appointed a 
representative. This is cbviously a matter in 
which the British Non-Ferrous Metals Research 
Association can help effectively and it is hoped 
those members who subscribe to that body will ask 
that attention be given to this subject. 
Effect of Impurities in Copper-base Alloys 

This was referred to in the report on B.S. 1400 
revision. Lack of knowledge of the effect of 
impurities is a handicap which has economic signifi- 
cance which should be remedied as soon as possible: 
it means a big programme of research to which the 
appropriate bodies should give consideration; in the 
meantime, the Technical Committee wishes to 
collate information on the subject and will be glad 
of anything members can contribute. 
Other, matters 

On hard spots in manganese-bronze, the chair- 
man said that after prolonged investigation, tenta- 
tive conclusions had been reached on the cause of 
this trouble, and a report embodying these was 
being prepared. He also reported that as a contri- 
bution to work being done by the Institute of 
British Foundrymen on melt-quality tests the 
Technical Committee was conducting tests in an 
effort to establish simple tests of this nature. Con- 
cluding his report, Mr. Turner said the work of 
the committee has been handicapped by the small 
number of its members; the addition of represen- 
tatives from Allcock & Company (Metals), N. C. 
Ashton, H. B. Barnard (Foundries), and. the 
Wolverhampton Metal Company was. therefore 
very gratifying. 

[The adoption of the report was moved by Mr. 
J. Barwell, seconded by Mr. Knowles, and carried 
unanimously.] 


Annual Meeting 


At the 11th annual meeting of the Association 
held immediately following the general meeting, 
the minutes and accounts were first approved. 
Then followed the election of Council in which 
retiring members Mr. R. Anderson, Mr. F. Baugh, 
Mr. T. C. James, and Mr. G. T. Whitehouse were 
re-elected, and Mr. E. Josephs, of Leopold Lazarus 
Limited, and Mr. W. E. Laybourne, of Sheffield 
Smelting Company, Limited, were elected as new 
members. The election of officers was then pro- 
ceded with and resulted in Mr. F. Baugh being 
re-elected as president, and Mr. T. C. James and 
Mr. J. H. Barwell, 3.P.. as vice-presidents. Heath- 
cote & Coleman and Kemp Chatteris & Company 
were re-appointed secretaries and auditors, respec- 
tively. 
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Book Reviews 


Mathematics is Easy, by D. S. Watt, B.Sc. Published 
by Princes Press, Limited, 147, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. Price 48s. (post free). 

It is true to say that a good working knowledge of 
mathematics is essential to all scientists and technolo- 
gists. On the other hand, it is also true to say that 
there are many scientists and technologists who—not 
necessarily through any fault of their own—are only 
too painfully aware that their own mathematical equip- 
ment is less than desirable. 

This book is, therefore, to be welcomed, since within 
the compass of just less than 500 pages, the author 
takes his readers by easy stages over a wide range of 
mathematical topics. The broad basis of the subject 
matter will be apparent from the fact that not only 
does the author include general sections dealing with 
the fundamentals of arithmetic, algebra, geometry and 
trigonometry, but also has included sections covering 
such topics as determinants, analytical geometry, and 
a survey of the differential calculus—including partial 
differentiation, and the integral calculus. This book, 
which may well be said to be in the tradition of 
Silvanus P. Thompson’s famous little book, “ Calculus 
made Easy,” will be widely welcomed not only, the 
reviewer guesses, by the older generation wishing to 
bring together the “loose ends,” but also by not a 
few of the younger generation, since the author’s help- 
ful asides and careful explanations allow of a rela- 
tionship between author and reader not far removed 
from that of private tutor and student. Anything that 
can be done to extend and develop mathematical know- 
ledge is praiseworthy, and if for no other reason this 
book can be recommended to a wide range of readers, 
particularly those who must rely on private study for 
their advancement. 

5.E.G. 


Mechanism of Phase Transformations in Metals; a 
symposium published by the Institute of Metals, 
17, Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1; price 50s. 

The ordinary metallurgist is well aware of the fact 
that quenching a red-hot tool steel produces hard 
martensite, and quenching some hot dguralumin will 
allow it to age-harden. The first process takes place 
by what is termed a martensitic transformation whilst 
the second is known as a nucleation-and-growth pro- 
cess. The change of austenite to pearlite during the 
cooling of a red-hot steel is a eutectoid transformation 
the detailed study of which proves to be fascinating, 
and certain aluminium-bronzes behave in a similar 
fashion. To-day’s views of the detailed mechanisms at 
atomic dimensions by which these changes from one 
metallographic vhase to another take place are dealt 
with in the 18 papers by experts presented to this 
symposium. The work is largely theoretical and of 
high quality, with plenty of diagrams and excellent 
photomicrographs. A paper by Bilby and Christian 
contains a new formal definition of martensitic trans- 
formation, and in another work the present position 
of age-hardening is reviewed. A general discussion of 
the pavers by the exverts is included. This important 
Volume is not directly intended for the technical 
foundryman. 

H. O’N. 





WuiLe experimental work was being carried out in 
the hard ingot section of the smelting works of Platt 
Metals, Limited, Enfield (Middx), recently, an ex- 
Plosion occurred in a furnace and molten metal was 
sprayed out. Six men were injured and taken to 
hospital. 
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New Patents 


(Copies of complete specifications are obtainable from the 
Patent Office, Sales Branch, 25, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, price 3s.) 


767,259. Glacier Metal Company, Limited, 368, Ealing 
Road, Alperton, Wembley, Mddx. 

_A composite bearing or bearing material, which con- 
sists of steel, or other strong bearing material, a lining 
of a relatively soft metal, and an interlayer. This con- 
sists of a two-phase alloy comprising a matrix of 
90 per cent. or more of nickel, and 10 per cent. or 
less of alloying elements in which lead or lead-alloys 
are dispersed. 


767,583. J. B. Brennan, 13018, Lake Shore Boulevard, 
Cleveland, Ohio, USA. 

A method of lamination casting which consists of 
locating a base layer of material with respect to a 
former extending into a working zone. The layer is 
fed through a reservoir of molten material of lower 
melting point than that of the material of the base 
layer. The base layer is supplied with molten material 
through the passage of the base layer through the 
reservoir. The molten material is shaped in the base 
layer whilst the latter is in contact with the former. 
Cooling and solidification are then carried out. By 
the method it is claimed that a laminated object can 
be accurately cast in controlled dimensional sizes to- 
gether with saving in cost and ease of operation. It 
is stated to be particularly useful in the manufacture 
of bearings. (See also Patent No. 748,643, FouNDRY 
TRADE JOURNAL, June 14, 1956.) 


767,597. Shalco Engineering Corporation, 81, Encina 
Avenue, Palo Alto, California, USA. 

Shell-moulding process wherein the mould, from 
which the casting is to be made, is formed of a sand 
and thermo-setting plastic or resin. The apparatus for 
the process is said to be efficient with an inherent 
flexibility essential to small operations and not found 
in mass production apparatus. 


767,721. 1.C.1., Limited, Imperial Chemical House, 
Millbank, London, S.W.1. 

A method of manufacture of a consumable electrode 
for use in the arc-melting of high-melting point reac- 
tive metals and alloys. The raw materials are fed in 
sponge, pellet, or other suitably divided form, to the 
melting chamber of a furnace, at a higher rate than that 
consistent with complete melting of the raw material, 
over the whole cross-section of the melting chamber. 
A coherent but incompletely melted mass of metal or 
alloy is thereby built up, e.g., titanium, zirconium, 
molybdenum, thorium, hafnium, tantalum, and 
chromium are all suitable. 


767,993. Foundry Services, Limited, Long Acre, 
Nechells, Birmingham, 7, and A. Berman, 
12, Cambridge Crescent, Birmingham. 

A process for adding magnesium to molten cast iron 
for the purpose of making nodular cast iron. The 
magnesium is in solid or packed form, and is fed to a 
confined space (extending over part or whole of the 
surface of the molten cast iron). The space is so 
restricted as to prevent the occurrence of explosion 
and to reduce the violence of the reaction. The con- 
fined space may be defined by a bell-like chamber of 
refractory material, attached to one end of a tube of 
sufficient diameter to enable the material to pass 
through freely, in the form of blocks or tablets. 











Personal 


Mr. J. A. LUMSDEN has been appointed an additional 
director of G. & J. Weir, Limited. 


Mr. D. McMILLAN, joint assistant managing director 
of Qualcast Limited, Derby, has resigned on the 
grounds of ill health. 


Mr. T. W. GLIDDEN has been appointed director of 
Triplex Foundry Limited, and Mr. C. HoLLYHEAD has 
been made joint managing director of Great Bridge 
Foundry Company, Limited.. 


Mr. W. J. STEED, divisional sales and service manager 
of the East Midlands Gas Board, lectured at the 
Memorial Hall, Sheffield, on March 13, on “ The Gas 
Industry as a Sales Organization.” 

The Board of Trade have appointed Mr. HERBERT 
VicTOR STAMMERS D.F.Cc., to be an additional member 
of the standing committee set up under section 4 of 
the Merchandise Marks Act, 1926. 


Major P. L. TEED was the guest speaker of the 
Metallurgical Society of the University of Birmingham 
on March 5; his subject was “Some Metallurgical 
Problems Arising from Stratosphere Flight.” 


Mr. WILLIAM C. MusGRAVE, has resigned as service 
manager with Smith & Wellstood, Limited, iron- 
founders, of Bonnybridge (Scotland), to return to 
Windermere to rejoin the family business of P. Mus- 
grave & Sons, Limited, ironmongers. 


Dr, J. W. Bonp1, Brigadier L. BOOTLE-WILBRAHAM, 
and Mr. G. H. DicGENs have been appointed directors 
of Brush Exports, Limited. Mr. Diggens has also 
been appointed a director of National Oil Engines 
(Export), Limited. 

Professor G. WESLEY AUSTIN has accepted an en- 
gagement as consulting supervisor to the metallurgy 
division of the British Iron and Steel Research Associa- 
tion. He will be responsible for the general super- 
vision of the metallurgical research programme on 
behalf of the metallurgy (general) panel of the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. JoHN OLDHAM, chairman and joint managing 
director of Oldham & Son, Limited, manufacturers of 
storage batteries, etc., of Denton, Manchester, arrived 
at Southampton on March 8 in the Edinburgh Castle 
from South Africa. Another passenger in the ship was 
Dr. N. E. RAMBusH, chairman and managing director 
of the Power-Gas Corporation, Limited, Stockton-on- 
Tees. 


Mr. ASHLEY F. WarD, has relinquished his position 
as chairman and joint managing director of Marshall, 
Sons & Company, Limited, engineers, Gainsborough, 
and in subsidiary companies. He is succeeded in these 
appointments by Mr. ARNOLD Carr. Mr. Carr joined 
the Marshall board in January last year and is the 
present chairman of John Fowler & Company (Leeds), 
Limited. 


The Editor of the FouNDRY TRADE JOURNAL, Mr. 
V. C. FAULKNER is flying to Oslo on May 1, to report 
upon the foundries and metallurgical institutes in 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, which have been in- 
cluded amongst the establishments to be visited in 
connection with the forthcoming International Foundry 
Congress to be held in Stockholm next August. He 
will return by air from Copenhagen about May 25. 


Mr. W. JENKINS GIBSON, a director of Hadfields 
Limited, steelfounders, Sheffield, has been appointed 
Sheffield District Commissioner for Boy Scouts. He 
has been an assistant District Commissioner and is an 
assistant County Commissioner. The appointment was 
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announced by Sir Harold West on Wednesday, March 
13, at a dinner in honour of Mr. LESLIE Puai, the 
retiring Commissioner who has been appointed a 
stipendiary magistrate at Huddersfield. 


Lt.-Col. W. T. Raikes, has decided to relinquish his 
executive position as managing director of the Fullers’ 
Earth Union, as from June 30, after 33 years’ service 
with that company. He will continue as a non-executive 
director of the parent company, Laporte Industries 
Limited, and the Fullers’ Earth Union. Mr. J, L, 
HARVEY, a director of both companies, has been elected 
vice-chairman of the Fullers’ Earth Union, and Mr. 
R. M. RAIKEs, a director of that company, will become 
managing director as from July 1. 


Vickers, Limited, has announced the following 
changes in organization, effective from April 1, 1957:— 
Mr. A. P. WICKENS, is appointed managing director of 
Vickers-Armstrongs (Tractors) Limited, and_ ceases to 
be a_ director of Vickers-Armstrongs (Engineers) 
Limited, and gereral manacer of the Elswick, Sents- 
wood and Wakefield works of that company. Mr, 
J. R. KELLY is appointed general manager of the 
Elswick, Scotswood (excepting the tractor business) and 
Wakefield works of Vickers-Armstrongs (Engineers) 
Limited; Mr. J. G. Lioyp, becomes a director of 
Vickers-Armstrongs (Engineers) Limited and general 
manager of the Crayford, Dartford and Thames Ammu- 
nition Works of that company; and Lt.-Cmdr. R, B. 
LAKIN, D.S.O., D.S.c., is made managing director of 
George Mann & Company, Limited. 





Obituary 


Mr. WILLIAM ASHER, late manager of Fry’s Metal 
Foundries, Limited, Glasgow, died on March 12. 

Mr. C. WiLtiAM Goopyear, founder and, until his 
retirement a few years ago, managing director of Steel- 
way, Limited, engineers, of Wolverhampton, has died 
at the age of 66. ‘ 

The death has occurred of Mr. GiLBerT SMITH, 
D.L.C.(HONS.), who, until his retirement in July, 1954, 
was chief engineer and deputy head of the Works 
department at Loughborough College, Leicestershire. 
For many years he was hon. secretary of the East 
Midlands branch of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. 

Mr. H. W. P. MatruHey, chairman of Johnson, 
Matthey & Company, Limited, died on March 6 at the 
age of 80. Mr. Matthey, who joined the company in 
1894, became a director four years later, chairman in 
1928, and presided over its destiny throughout the 
difficult periods of the depression, of the 1939-45 war, 
and of the reconstruction that followed. 

The death is reported from France of M. JEAN 
LossTEIN, a French grey-iron founder of outstanding 
character. He had the unique distinction—because of 
the war—of being president of the International Com- 
mittee of Foundry Technical Associations for several 
years (from 1940 to 1947). He was a past-president of 
the Association Technique de Fonderie and was prom- 
inent in various employers’ associations, where he took 
a special interest in. the welfare of apprentices. For 
his extensive public work he was accorded honorary 
presidency of the French foundry employers’ federa- 
tion, the Parisian foundry owners’ society, and other 
foundry organizations. His works were badly damaged 
during the last war, but on its termination he set about, 


with characteristic energy, to rebuilding the shops. He 


was born in Paris in 1890 and was an enthusiastic 
anglophile. 
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News in Brief 


MIDHURST, SUSSEX, RuRAL District COUNCIL pro- 
pose to purchase an angledozer at an estimated cost 
of £1,420. 


DorRATOR IRON COMPANY, LIMITED, Camelon, Fal- 
kirk, are to erect a building in Larbert Road, to be 
used as a patternshop. 


THE INSTITUTION OF PRODUCTION ENGINEERS is 
organizing a conference on “ Automatic Production— 
Change and Control” at Harrogate from June 30 to 
July 3. Details are available from the secretary, 10 
Chesterfield Street, London, W.1. 


FoUNDRY MECHANISATIONS (BAILLOT) LIMITED, 
Denbigh Road, Bletchley, announce that they have 
appointed INRA Rationalisirings AB, of Soderitalje, 
Sweden, as their agents for the sale of foundry plant 
in Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. 


MorE THAN 1,500 waGONs were sold by the company 
both abroad and in this country last year, stated Mr. 
Granville Walker, manager of the Butterley Company’s 
railway wagon works at Codnor Park, Derbyshire, 
speaking at Alfreton (Derbyshire) Rotary Club 
recently. 


Ruston & Hornssy, Limitep, Lincoln, are fulfilling 
a contract for 150 pumping sets for Pakistan, and the 
first batch, valued at more than £30,000, has recently 
been despatched. They are for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Pakistan, and will be used mainly on water 
supply and land irrigation. 


THE INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL SUPERVISORS is 
arranging speech-training classes for foremen, to be 
held at its headquarters in Birmingham. Mr. A. C. 
Tracey, general secretary, has stated that the objective 
is to encourage clarity of expression by foremen when 
giving instructions to their workmen. 


SAFETY PRopucts, LIMITED, have decided to close the 
small London office that had been retained at Hatton 
Garden after the main administrative offices had been 
moved, and in future all communications should be 
addressed to: Safety Products Limited, Holmethorpe 
Avenue, Redhill, Surrey. Telephone Redhill 4304/5. 


CHAMBERLAIN INDUSTRIES LIMITED, announce that 
they have appointed Electricals, Limited, 14, Clare- 
mont Place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2, as sole agents for 
the sale of the small hand and motorized bending 
machines up to 4-in. capacity, in Westmorland, 
Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland and Tees-side. 


THE CANOPY in front of the entrance to the Cutlers’ 
Hall, Church Street, Sheffield, under which thousands 
of visitors to the Cutlers’ Company have passed since 
is was first erected, was taken down on Tuesday, 
March 12. It was really Sheffield’s oldest shelter for 
tram passengers and was erected in 1911; by agreement 
with the Cutlers’ Company it had also served as a 
canopy. It is being replaced by a modern bus-shelter. 


Marcu 8 saw the return to work of the men who 
had been on strike at the foundry of Primrose & Com- 
pany, Limited, Leith. The management asked for, and 
teceived, a guarantee from the Union that if the men 
were permitted to restart, they would go all out for full 
production. The foundry has in hand important con- 
tracts for oil-refinery castings; steel-locomotive castings 
a = Indian railways; and agricultural machinery for 

anada. 


TOWNSON & MERCER, LIMITED, of Croydon, have 
taken over the Scottish Instrument Company, of Edin- 
burgh. The former company manufactured a. wide 
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range of laboratory research equipment, whilst the 
latter concern are a purely selling organization. As 
from April 1, the Scottish Instrument company will 
operate as Townson & Mercer (Scottish Div.), becom- 
ing the complete servicing and supply depot for 
Scotland for the parent company’s products. 


STEEL, PeEcH & Tozer, LimiTeD, Rotherham, are 
holding three “ open days ” at the works for wives and 
parents of employees. These will be on Thursday 
afternoons: April 4, 11 and 18. Parties will be limited 
to 200 each day and transport will be provided from 
the centre of Rotherham; visitors will be given tea 
before they leave the works. A film about the work’s, 
“Steel Rhythm,” is also having three morning show- 
ings at a Rotherham cinema on March 21 and 28, 
and April 4, 


A £2,500,000 orDER for two new cargo liners 
has been placed by the Cardiff shipping firm, South 
American Saint Line, with Joseph L. Thompson & 
Sons, Limited, the Sunderland shipbuilders. The ships 
will be basically a repeat of the company’s St. Essylt 
class ships which are regarded as the forerunner of the 
modern advanced cargo liner. The new vessels will 
be slightly bigger, however, and a number of improve- 
ments will be incorporated; delivery of the ships is 
expected in 1960-61. 


DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS of the present financial 
year, Guy Motors, Limited, Wolverhampton, have 
increased their exports of commercial and passenger 
vehicles by 12 per cent. compared with a similar period 
in the last financial year. The present export propor- 
tion of total production was well over the 50 per cent. 
minimum which the firm is to maintain. Mr. W. L. 
Drummond, general sales manager, reports that this 
was very Satisfactory, especially as the past year had 
not been a happy one for the automobile industry 
generally. 


WILD-BARFIELD ELECTRIC FURNACES, LIMITED, of 
Watford, Herts, announce that by virtue of an agree- 
ment recently concluded with the National Research 
Corporation of Massachusetts, USA, they are now 
manufacturing in their works at Watford vacuum 
melting, ‘heat-treatment and analysing equipment of 
proved NRC design. In brief, the following are 
covered: Vacuum melting furnaces (including arc, 
induction, and resistance types); vacuum analysis 
equipment (hydrogen-in-titanium analyser) and a 
vacuum-fusion gas-analyser. 


Mr. IAN Gray, United Kingdom Trade Commissioner 
in Wellington, New Zealand, paid an official visit to 
the Birmingham Exchange & Engineering Centre re- 
cently, and congratulated its officials in finding so excel- 
lent a method of presenting British products. He 
warned manufacturers that, despite the advantages of 
Imperial Preference, New Zealand no longer looked 
to Britain for everything she needed. New Zealanders 
had come to feel that while British-made tools did the 
job, the finishing of products was not always as good 
as that of those from America or Germany. 


BriTISH IRON AND STEEL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
announce a change in the original dates for the “ Open 
Days” at their Swansea laboratories this summer. The 
event will, in fact, be held on Wednesday, June 19, and 
Friday, June 21. Formal invitations to the “ Open 
Days” will be issued to BISRA member firms in the 
early summer. A general invitation is, however, ex- 
tended to all industrialists and others interested in 
coated steel and its many applications, and the infor- 
mation officer of BISRA at 11 Park Lane, London, 
W.1, will be glad to hear from those wishing to 
attend. ° 











News in Brief 


THE CABLESHIP OCEAN LAYER, belonging to Sub- 
marine Cables Limited (owned jointly by Siemens 
Brothers & Company, Limited and the Telegraph Con- 
struction & Maintenance Company, Limited) has left 
on a cable-laying expedition, off the West African 
Coast, under charter to Cable and Wireless Limited. 
She carries 627 nautical miles of telegraph cable for 
renewals to various cables, including an operation off 
the Azores. She is expected to be away for about 2} 
months. Two days prior to sailing Ocean Layer was 
honoured by a visit from His Royal Highness The 
Duke of Edinburgh. 


THE BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION has recently 
issued a new standard (B.S. 2837:1957) which speci- 
fies requirements for the lifting straps and rings used 
on packing cases. Previously the source of guidance on 
this subject was section 8 of the “ Packaging Code” 
(B.S. 1133), but investigation has shown the need for a 
more precise specification. In consequence, the recom- 
mendations in the Packaging Code are being deleted, 
and this new publication will take their place. The 
standard provides for seven classes of links and strap 
assemblies having a range of safe-working loads from 
4 cwt. to 5 tons. Some general guidance is also given 
on the methods of applying these assemblies to a 
packing case. 


BiRLEC, LIMITED, are to exhibit models of their 
equipment at the German Industries Fair, Hanover, to 
be held from April 28 to May 7. The stand will be so 
constructed that chief interest will centre upon their 
scale model of a Birlec direct-arc steel-melting furnace. 
Recently the company has received an order from 
Rolls-Royce, Limited, for four Birlec Detroit furnaces, 
model IC, to be used for the melting of special alloy 
steels. This is the second order of this type to be 
placed with Birlec recently; H & F Precise Castings, 
Limited, Derby, now have a total of seven IC furnaces 
engaged in the manufacture of turbine root blades for 
the Ministry of Supply, working to extremely fine limits 
on special alloy steels. 


A NEW SIX-SPEED GEARBOX incorporating an over- 
drive which can effect a fuel saving of up to 10 per 
cent., has been introduced by Albion Motors, Limited, 
for trucks powered by the 4-cylinder EN.286 or EN.287 
diesel engine. The models affected are the home and 
export versions of the Chieftain, Clydesdale and Reiver 
goods range, and the Victor passenger chassis. The 
improved fuel consumption of about 10 per cent. on 
vehicles fitted with the new gearbox is claimed when 
the vehicle is driven at the same average speed as 
would normally be obtained with a 5-speed gearbox. 
Alternatively a higher average speed with normal fuel 
consumption can be obtained, particularly when the 
vehicle is returning empty or carrying only light loads, 


Mr. FRANK Hurst, chairman of Samuel Osborn & 
Company, Limited, and a former president of Sheffield 
Chamber of Commerce, spoke to members of the 
Sheffield and District section of the Junior Institution 
of Engineers on Monday, March 11, on his 52 years in 
the steel industry. He said, that too much reading and 
study of the methods of other people would stifle 
original thinking and prevent one getting the best out 
of oneself. He added, however, that if the individual 
was to progress in business life it could be done only 
with the co-operation of others. “I rate in this, good 
human relations,” he said .“ One has to believe that 
any employee is more than just a cog in the wheel.” 


AS PREVIOUSLY announced in the JourNAL, Mr. R. A. 
Miller, sales director of Foundry Services, Limited, is 
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to visit Japan to complete the details of the erection 
of a factory to manufacture the products made by the 
company. Before going there, he is to visit India 
where the provision of a factory is to be discussed. 
From there he is to fly to Kenya to investigate condi- 
tions in the foundry industry of that country; he will 
then go to Johannesburg in connection with the develop- 
ment of the company already established there. The 
next flight is to Australia, where there is the intention 
to convert the existing agency into a manufacturing 
company. From there he goes to New Zealand to 
investigate the sales potentialities of that market, and 
for the third time in 12 months, he will be in Japan 
to complete the business initiated. On his way home 
he will call at Hong Kong. 


THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES, LIMITED, Sheffield, 
held the annual conference of works councils of 
branches of the group over the week-end of March 9 
at Harrogate; Mr, A. Tupling, of Rotherham, was 
in’ the Chair. Sir Walter Benton Jones, chairman of 
the Companies, said the country needed two things 
from industry. One was a regular and fairly fast rate 
of production, and the other was that costs should be 
kept lower than this country’s competitors. He said 
that for some time past countries had been so ready 
to buy that costs had not been too important; but with 
many countries increasing their production, costs now 
mattered. An illustrated review of the past year, 
which was presented to each delegate, said, in regard 
to medical services, that by radiography and analysis 
of atmospheric conditions it was hoped to eliminate 
fresh possible causes of illness in the industrial 
community. 


Lord DupLeEY GorDOoN, chairman of Hadfields 
Limited, Sheffield, states in a review that the directors 
are giving active consideration to further extensions 
to enable the company to meet the demand for its 
products. Preliminary approval has been given to the 
project for an important addition to the steel-melting 
plant. Contracts have not yet been placed but a site 
has been selected and plans are well under way. In 
addition, further new equipment is planned for the 
machine shops, as well as fresh developments in the 
Millspaugh section of the works in Sheffield and over- 
seas. Lord Dudley Gordon says that this heavy 
capital expenditure cannot be met in full by the com- 
pany’s internal resources. As these resources cannot 
be adequately increased while profit margins remain 
low and crushing taxation has to be met, careful 
thought is to be given to means for providing the 
necessary finance. 





Physical Society Exhibition 


The forty-first “ Exhibition of Scientific Instruments 
and Apparatus,” organized by the Physical Society, 
will be held at the Royal Horticultural Society’s old 
and new halls, Westminster, London, from Monday, 
March 25 to 28. On Monday, March 25, the exhibition 
will be open from 10.30 a.m. to 7.00 p.m. (members and 
Press only 10.30 a.m. to 2 p.m.); Tuesday, March 26, 
10 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Wednesday, March 27, 10 a.m. to 
7 p.m., and Thursday, March 28, 10 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 

Monp NICKEL CoMPANy, LIMITED’s stand will 
feature exhibits and demonstrations to compare the 
physical and mechanical properties of a number of 
nickel-containing alloys. es 

Ketvin & HucuHes, Limitep, will be exhibiting 
miniature-magnetic switches; a slotted waveguide 


scanner; an attitude indicator (type F 1(M)); together 
with a range of the company’s miniature electric 
motors. 
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Raw Material Markets 


Iron and Steel 


Pressure for supplies from producers, other than 
those producing basic pig-iron for the steelworks, is 
not heavy and present demands are easily satisfied. 
Basic pig-iron and hematite is in large demand from 
the steelworks and outputs are readily accepted. The 
melting furnaces rely mainly on the supply of pig-iron 
because of the uncertain supply of scrap, which is 
reducing stocks, particularly in some areas. Increased 
supplies of basic pig-iron are being called for by some 
of the steelworks and, as steel production increases, the 
new furnaces which will be brought into operation 
later on will, it is expected, meet these additional 
requirements. : 

More hopeful conditions in the motor-car industry 
are expected to increase the demand for castings. 
Makers have fairly good stocks of castings and the 
amount of orders to be placed will be proportionate to 
the usage of these stocks. This will in turn affect the 
call from the foundries for pig-iron in the low-phos- 
phorus and hematite grades. Present requirements are 
satisfied fully, and there has not yet been any notice- 
able increase in demands, although many of these 
foundries have stocks of pig-iron on hand. These stocks 
are not large and producers have been able to dispose 
of most of their outputs, but there is not a large gap 
between supply and demand of these grades. In 
addition to the foundries connected with the motor 
vehicle trade, some decline in requirements of pig- 
iron has also taken place in other industries for high- 
duty castings. Only a small increase on present 
demands would, however, absorb quickly any balance 
in available supplies. Refined irons are fairly plenti- 
ful and makers readily accept additional business. 

High-phosphorus pig-iron is also in good supply, and 
production, still on a reduced scale, is not absorbed 
fully. Fairly good tonnages are being taken up by 
some of the engineering and also the jobbing foundries, 
which are busier than the light and textile foundries. 
In the high-phosphorus and refined irons there are 
tonnages available which could be exported if licences 
were available. . 

Most of the re-rollers are busy, and although there 
is not the same pressure from some quarters for small 
bars, sufficient work is on hand to enable them to 
maintain good outputs. In addition to home business, 
some export orders are on hand for small bars and 
light sections and, if licences could be obtained, larger 
tonnages could be booked for export without inter- 
fering with present home demands. 

Deliveries of steel semis from home steelworks are 
fairly satisfactory, but increased pressure is forth- 
coming from the re-rollers as stocks are reduced. 
Arisings of all sizes and grades of steel billets are 
readily accepted, and pressure is sustained for small 
sizes, in 2 in. and 2} in. square. 


Non-ferrous Metals 


The widespread industrial disputes dominate the 
non-ferrous metal markets. So far, indeed, the strike 
has had a greater influence than the worsening Middle 
East situation and prices have sagged all round. Demand 
for copper in London at the lower prices is only fair. 
Inquiry from the Continent is broadening, although 
not much actual business has eventuated. Accordinglv. 
the price is below what some consider the “ floor” 
level of £240 a ton. What the outlook is depends on 
the duration and direction of the strike. If this can be 
resolved quickly overall demand should show signs of 
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improving as oil supplies become easier and the auto- 
mobile manufacturers get back into their stride. 

In America, the feature of the week is the cut-back 
in production announced by Phelps-Dodge, which has 
initiated, in effect, a five-day working week. In practice 
this amounts to producing for 23 days instead of 24 
days out of each four-week period. In November last 
this company cut back its working month by reducing 
the number of days worked from 26 to 24 days out of 
each 28 days. The reduction in output is expected to 
spread to other producers acting along similar lines and 
indicates their determination to keep the copper price 
at its present level of 32 cents a pound. The first day 
of the new working schedule is to-morrow (Friday). 
Custom smelters are offering the metal at 31 cents, 
export business is being done at 30 cents, and scrap is 
on sale at slightly more than 25 cents a pound follow- 
ing the announcement that the US has abolished the 
export quota limits. Last year US copper production 
totalled 1,100,307 tons, against 998,570 tons in 1955. 

Tin is moving irregularly, being pulled downwards 
by the news that the Suez Canal will be open on April 
10, by the settlement of the two months old strike at 
Penang, and the increasing supplies coming on to the 
market both here and in Holland; at the same time, it 
is being pushed upwards by the worsening Middle East 
situation and the report that a resolution will be put 
forward at the International Tin Council’s meeting this 
week to adjust upwards the buying price at which the 
buffer pool manager can buy tin. This has been put 
as high as £80 a ton, which would mean the buffer 
pool could act at prices up to £800 a ton rather than 
at the present limit of £720 a ton. So far as is known 
the buffer pool contains all cash and no tin. 

Lead is still under the influence of stockpiling and 
barter transactions, but for which the price might be 
appreciably lower. On the other hand, the automobile 
industry on both sides of the Atlantic is picking up 
and with oil supplies improving the outlook is fairly 
good—given an early settlement of the strike. 

Zinc, like lead, is being supported by US stock- 
piling barter transactions. However, freer offerings of 
the metal from the Continent are keeping the price 
weak in London. The feature of the market is the ex- 
panding demand for special high grade, reflecting 
growing interest from the automobile industry. 





« Automation ” Fears Debunked 


The invention of the word “automation” had led 
to the creation of all sorts of fears of some quite 
different kind of development which was more of a 
bogy than the kind of developments that had now 
become familiar—was the opinion expressed by Sir 
Norman Kipping, director-general of the Federation 
of British Industries, on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of management diplomas and certificates to 
students of the Sheffield College of Technology, 
Department of-Commerce and Management at Sheffield 
City Hall. Looking back over the introduction of 
mechanization in industry, he said it would be seen 
that whereas it was now possible to produce 12,000,000 
tons of open-cast coal with 9,000 men and a great 
many machines, about 60 years ago, it would have 
taken about 500,000 men to produce the same amount 
of coal. Also. the replacement of the pen by the type- 
writer, had led, not to the unemployment of clerks but 
to the writing of more letters. About the European 
Free Trade Area he said that those people who feared 
that Britain’s participation would lead to unemploy- 
ment in this country had lost sight of the fact that 
demand regularly changes as time goes on. 
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Current Prices of Iron, Steel, and Non-ferrous Metals 


(Delivered unless otherwise stated) 


March 20, 1957 


PIG-IRON 


Foundry Iron.—No. 3 Iron, Crass 2:—Middlesbrough, 
£20 1s. Od.; Birmingham, £19 13s. 3d. 

Low-phosphorus Iron.—Over 0.10 to 0.75 per cent. P, 
£21 18s. Od., delivered Birmingham. Staffordshire blast- 
furnace low-phosphorus foundry iron (0.10 to 0.50 per cent. 
P, up to 3 per cent. Si), d/d within 60 miles of Stafford, 
£22 2s. 3d. 

Scotch Iron.—No. 3 foundry, £23 4s. 6d., d/d Grange- 
mouth. 


Cylinder and Refined Irons.—North Zone, £24 6s. 6d.; 


South Zone, £24 9s. Od. 


Refined Malleable.—P, 0.10 per cent. max.—North Zone, 


£25 14s. 0d.; South Zone, £25 16s. 6d. 


Hematite.—Si up to 2 per cent., S. & P. over 0.03 to 0.05 


per cent.:—N.-E. of England (local iron), £22 17s. 6d.; 
Scotland (Scotch iron), Zone 8.1, £23 4s. Od.; Sheffield, 
£24 4s. 6d.; Birmingham, £24 12s. 0d.; Wales (Welsh iron), 
£22 17s. 6d. 


Basic Pig-iron.—£19 3s. Od. all districts. 


FERRO-ALLOYS 
(Per ton unless otherwise stated, delivered) 

Ferro-silicon (6-ton lots and over).—45 per cent. Si, 
£50 Os. Od. to £53 5s. Od., scale 17s. Od. to 17s. 6d. per 
unit; 75 per cent. Si, £70 Os. Od. to £76 7s. 6d., scale 17s. Od. 
to 17s. 6d. per unit. 

Ferro-vanadium.—50/60 per cent., 28s. 6d. per Ib. of V. 

Ferro-molybdenum.—65/75 per cent., carbon-free, 12s. 3d. 
per lb. of Mo. 

Ferro-titanium.—20/25 per cent., carbon-free, £250 Os. Od.; 
38/40 per cent., £299 Os. Od. 

Ferro-tungsten.—80/85 per cent., 11s. 7d. per Ib. of W. 


Tungsten Metal Powder.—98/99 per cent., 14s. 7d. per 
W 


lb. of W. 


Ferro-chrome (6-10 ton lots).—4/6 per cent. C, £96 0s.0d. to 
£99 10s. Od., basis 60 per cent. Cr, scale 31s. 0d. to 33s. Od. per 


unit; over 6 per cent. C, £94 Os. Od., basis 60 per cent. Cr, 
scale 31s. Od. to 33s. Od. per unit; 2 per cent. C,* 


2s. 2d. per lb. Cr.; 1 per cent. C,* 2s. 24d. per lb. Cr; 0.15 per 


cent. C,* 2s. 3d. to 2s, 34d. per Ib. Cr; 0.10 per cent. C,* 
2s. 34d. to 2s, 33d. per lb. Cr; 0.06 per cent. C,* 2s. 34d. to 
2s, 4d. per lb. Cr. 

Metallie Chromium.—98/99 per cent., 7s. Od. to 7s. 6d. 
per lb. 

Metallic Manganese.—90/92 per cent., 
£290 Os. Od.; 96/98 per cent., £310 Os. Od. 

Ferro-columbium.—65/75 per cent. Nb + Ta, 22s. 0d. 
to 23s. Od. per lb., Nb + Ta. 

Ferro-manganese (home).—78 per cent., £82 12s. 6d. 


carbon-free, 


SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 


Re-rolling Billets, Blooms, and Slabs.—Basic: Soft, u.t., 
£30 9s. Od.; tested, 0.08 to 0.25 per cent. C, £31 9s. Od.; 
hard (0.41 to 0.60 per cent. C), £32 10s. 6d.; silico-manga- 
nese, £41 Qs. Od.; free-cutting, £34 13s. Od. Sr=mens 
Martin Acip: Up to 0.25 per cent. C, £38 4s. 6d.; _silico- 
manganese, £41 7s. 6d. 





* Average 68-70 per cent. 


Billets, Blooms, and Slabs for Forging and Stamping.— 
Basic, soft, up to 0.25 per cent. C, £36 3s. 6d.; basic, hard, 
over 0.41 up to 0.60 per cent. C, £37 6s. Od.; acid, up to 
0.25 per cent. C, £40 7s. 6d. 


FINISHED STEEL 

Heavy Plates and Sections.—Ship plates (N.-E. Coast), 
£39 2s. Od.; boiler plates (N.-E. Coast), £41 12s. 0d.; floor 
plates (N.-E. Coast), £40 Ills. Od.; sectional material, 
N.-E. Coast, £37 11s. 6d. 

Small Bars, Sheets, ete.—Rounds and squares, under 3 in, 
untested (4-ton lots), £37 18s. Od.; flats, 5 in. wide and under 
(4-ton lots), £37 18s. 0d.; hoop and strip, £37 17s. 6d.; un- 
coated strip mill coils, hot rolled, under 3mm. to 12g, 
£41 6s. Od.; black sheets (hand mill), 17/20 g., £52 4s. 6d,; 
galvanized corrugated sheets, 24 g., £65 9s. Od. 

Alloy Steel Bars.—1 in. dia. and up: Nickel, £64 13s. 9d.; 
nickel-chrome, £88 15s. 3d.; nickel-chrome-molybidenum, 
£100 13s. 9d. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 

Copper.—Cash, £236 10s. Od. to £236 15s. Od.; three 
months, £237 0s. Od. to £237 .10s. Od.; settlement, 
£236 15s. 0d. 

Copper Tubes, ete.—Solid-drawn tubes, 2s. 44d. per lb.; 
rods, 270s. 2d. per cwt: basis; 20 s.w.g., 304s. Od. per cwt. 

Tin.—Cash, £766 0s. Od. to £767 Os. Od.; three months, 
£756 Os. Od. to £756 10s. Od.; settlement, £767 Os. Od. 


Lead (Refined Pig).—Second half March, £113 Os. 0d. 
to £113 5s. Od.; second half June, £112 Os. Od. to 
£112 5s. Od. 

Zine.—Second half March, £95 0s. 0d. to £95 5s. 0d, 
second half June, £93 15s. Od. to £94 Os. Od. 

Zine Sheets, ete.—Sheets, 15g. and thicker, all English 
destinations, £127 10s. Od.; rolled zine (boiler plates), all 
English destinations, £125 5s. 0d.; zinc oxide (Red Seal), 
djd buyers’ premises, £1,10. 

Brass Tubes, etc.—Solid-drawn tubes, ls. 11§d. per lb; 
rods, drawn, 2s. 11d.; sheets to 10 w.g., 206s. 6d. per cwt.; 
wire, 2s. 8}d.; rolled metal, 206s. 6d. per cwt. 

Brass (Brazing).—BS1400, B3 (65/35), £177; B6 (85/15), 
—; BS249, —. 

Brass (High Tensile).—BS1400, HTB1 (30 tons), £231; 
HTB2 (38 tons), — ; HTB3 (48 tons), —. 

Gunmetal.—BS1400, LG2 (85/5/5/5), £238; LG3 (86/7/5/2), 
£248; G1 (88/10/2/4), £313: (88/10/2/1), £290. 

Phosphor Bronze.—BS1400, PB1 (AID released), £310 
per ton. 

Phosphor Bronze Strip, ete.—Strip, 290s. Od. per cwt.; 
sheets to 10 w.g., 290s. Od. per cwt.; wire, 4s. 0}d. per lb; 
rods, 3s. 44d.; tubes, 3s. 44d.; chill cast bars: solids 3s. 34d, 
cored 3s. 44d. (CHARLES CLIFFORD, LIMITED.) 

Nickel Silver, etc.—Rolled metal, 3 in. to 9 in. wide x 
0.056, 3s. 10d. per Ib.; round wire, 10g. in coils (10 per 
cent.), 4s. 23d.; special quality turning rod, 10 per cent., 
} in. dia., in straight lengths, 4s. 1?d. All prices are net. 

Other Metals.—Magnesium, ingots, 2s. 5}d. per lb. 
Antimony, English, 99 per cent., £210 0s. Od. Quicksilver, 
ex-warehouse, £85 0s. Od.. Nickel, £6000s. Od. Alumi- 
ium ingots, £197 Os. Od.; aluminium bronze (BS1400), 
ABI, £261; AB2; — . Solder, brazing, BS1945, type § 


(50/50), — per lb., type 9 (54/46), — per Ib. 
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Shot Blast Cqupoment 


This A-S-L Turbine is the most modern Shot Blasting 
Unit available. The bi-phase air injection system 
enables shot to be projected at greater speeds using 
lower power with fewer replacements. The economies 
effected in spare parts alone are very substantial. 
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Baker Perkins High Speed 
Bi-Phase A-S-L Turbine, 


ib.; ete 

cn British Patent, No. 510681. 

hs, 
These machines do not 

#. require pits or special 
foundations. 
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wt; Our standard range of Rotating Barrel 

“ and Table Shot Blast Machines is capable 


of handling a wide range of Foundry 
231; products. Both types are semi-automatic, 
the rotating barrels being equipped with 
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" skip hoist loading gear and frontal 

£310 discharge mechanism. These modern 
highly efficient machines are in use in 

ewt.; . 

r Ib,; Foundries all over the world, and are 

34d. built to the high standards of design, 

= materials and workmanship character- 

0 per istic of all Baker Perkins’ machines. 
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Company News 


T. M. BIRKETT, BILLINGTON & NEWTON, LIMITED, 
non-ferrous founders, etc., of Hanley (Staffs)—The 
directors propose a three-for-five scrip issue. 


Erco, LimiteD—The company, formerly the Electric 
Furnace Company, Limited, announces that it has 
agreed to acquire the outstanding 51 per cent. of the 
capital of Royce Electric Furnaces, Limited. 


NEEPSEND STEEL & TOOL CORPORATION, LIMITED—To 
reduce the disparity between interim and final dividends, 
an interim of 124 per cent. on capital increased by a 
one-for-four scrip issue, against 10 per cent. on smaller 
capital, has been declared, 


SMALL & PaRKES, LIMITED, manufacturers of brake 
and clutch linings, transmission beltings, etc., of Man- 
chester—Production and turnover increased, but trading 
profit fell to £245,301 (£331,019). The year ahead 
may be the most difficult of post-war years. Dividend 
is repeated at 124 per cent. 


Rivet, Bott & Nut Company, LiMITED—A dividend 
of 15 per cent. for 1956 represents an increase of 24 
per cent. Group net profit, after tax, was £222,688 
(£173,615). The report states that demand has con- 
tinued steadily throughout the year and production 
has been maintained in spite of increasing difficulties. 


INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION (HOLDINGS), LimITED— 
Current year’s results will probably approximate to 
those of 1955-56, and further capital expenditure on 
machine replacement, new machinery, scientific appar- 
atus, etc., has been authorized. Consolidated net profits 
were £913,414 (£825,964), and the dividend is raised 
by 24 per cent. to 224 per cent. 


STEETLEY COMPANY, LIMITED—The dolomite, brick, 
and magnesia divisions each contributed to improved 
earnings, and an expansion and modernization pro- 
gramme is being planned. During the year £297,807 
was spent on acquiring shares of minority holders of 
common stock in Steetley of Canada, and £935,030 on 


new plant. Contracts entered into amounted to about 
£1,769,000 (£1,578,450). 


MANGANESE BRONZE & Brass ComMPANy, LIMITED— 
After tax of £285,320 (£266,000), group profit is 
£248,901 (£219,254 parent company only). A final 
dividend of 17} per cent., plus a bonus of 24 per cent. 
on the £554,134 ordinary capital, is recommended. An 
unchanged interim of 74 per cent. has been paid prior 
to the issue of shares in connection with the acquisi- 
tion of Lightalloys, Limited. 


BRADLEY & COMPANY, LIMITED, engineers, of Bilston 
(Staffs)}—Negotiations have been completed for the 
purchase of all the £63,300 capital of Weston Works 
(Birmingham), Limited. Part of the purchase price 
entails the issue of 216,000 4s. ordinary shares in 
Bradley & Company, and the balance of £65,100 is 
payable in cash out of group resources. The new 
shares will rank pari passu with the existing shares. 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES, LIMITED—An 
order for a nuclear power station is not included in 
£152,000,000 for orders in hand at December 31. The 
percentage of UK export orders in hand remains about 
the same. The value of goods despatched in 1956 
exceeded the previous record by £5.400.000. Untaxed 
group profits fell £5,000,000 to £10,307,614. The divi- 
dend is repeated at 15 per cent., the third interim and 
final being on £33,500,000, as increased by a cash 
issue from £25,000.000. 
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Contracts Open 


The dates given are the latest on which tenders will be 
accepted. The addresses are those from which forms of iender 
may be obtained. Details of tenders with the reference ESB 
can be obtained from the Board of Trades Export Services 
Branch, Lacon House, Theobalds Road, London, W.C) 
(telephone: CHAncery 4411, ext, 738 or 771), unless otherwise 
stated. 

WASHINGTON, March 29—One 80-ton gantry crane 
hooks of 40-ton each), complete with a 5-ton capacity, 
trolley-mounted auxiliary hoist. 327, North Weuatchee 
Avenue, Wenatchee, Washington. _(ESB/6408/57.) _ 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, March 28—Multiple jacks, 
5 point, strip of 20, similar to B.P.O. No. 520 BP, but 
numbered 1-0.1-0. (ESB/5300/57.) 

JRMA, March 25—Cast-iron 
(ESB/5730/57.) 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

machinery, for the Union 


(two 


vents, 4-in. swan neck. 
March 28—Wood-working 
Supplies and Tender Board. 
(ES B/5591/57.) 


INDIA, April 17—Construction of road bridge over the 
river Rupnarayan at Kolaghat. (ESB/26098/56.) 

SUDAN, April 1—One 200-kW. diesel generating set for 
stand-by, for the Ministry of Communications Department 
of Posts and Telegraphs. (ESB/5626/57.) _ : 

BRADFIELD, April 1—Spun-iron pipe 6 in. dia., for the 
Rural District Council. Mr. H. A. Champ, Clerk to the 
Council, 26, Bath Road, Reading, Berkshire. 

HIGH WYCOMBE, March 27—Manhole covers and frames 
for 12 months ending March 31, 1958, for the Borough 
Council. Mr. J. A. Parkinson, Borough Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Municipal Offices, High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL, March 25—Metal castings for the 
County Borough, for the year ending March 31, 1958. Mr. 
E, Waggott, Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings, West 
Hartlepool. : 

MARLBOROUGH, April 1—Cast-iron water mains, for the 
Rural District Council. Deposit £10. Council Offices, London 
Road, Marlborough, Wiltshire. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, April 2—Centre lathes, for 
the South African Railways. (ESB/6032/57.) y 

PAKISTAN, April 23—Components for broad-gauge railway 
wagons, for the Ministry of Communications. (ESB/6336/57.) 

RHODESIA, April 12—Air-compressors, for the Southern 
Rhodesian Government. (ESB/6710/57.) 

RHODESIA, April 17—Electric-arc furnace, for the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. (ESB/3021/57.) Postponed 
closing date. a Ae 

IRAQ, April 20—Plant for Greater_Musseyib_ irrigation 
project, for the Government of Iraq. (ESB/6047/57.) Deposit 
of 1,000 Iraqi Dinars or Bank guarantee im Iraq approved 


Banks. 
ASPULL, April 6—Spun-iron water mains, for the Urban 
District Council. Deposit of £5 5s. Mr. P. Ryder, Clerk 


of the uncil, Council Offices, Aspull, near Wigan. 
MERTON, March 29—Diesel-engined road roller, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. H. May, Clerk of the Council, 
Morden Hall, London, S8.W.19. . 

CAISTOR, March 29—Spun-iron water-main, for the Rural 
District Council. Mr. C.‘G. Barr, Clerk of the Council, 
Council Offices, Caistor, Lincoln. : 

MORPETH, April 2—Spun-iron water-main and spun 
specials, for the Rural District Council. Deposit of £2 2s. 
Mr. J. Stawart, Clerk of the Council, 15, Bridge Street, 
Morpeth. - ‘ ; 

NORTH COTSWOLD, April 12—Spun-iron water-main, for 
the Rural District Council. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. F. Nettleton, 
Clerk of the Council, Council Offices, Moreton-in-Marsh, 
Gloucestershire. , : ; 

STOKE-ON-TRENT, April 10—Construction i r 
over the Crewe-Derby railway at Longton. Deposit of £5. 
H.. Taylor, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Stoke-on-Trent. 

WINCHESTER, April 22—Spun-iron and steel pipe and 
construction of a sewage treatment works, for the Rural 
District Council, Deposit £5 5s. Mr. R. W. Partington. 
Clerk of the Council, 45, Romsey Road, Winchester, Hants. 

DUKINFIELD. March 25--Galley-grids and manhole covers 
for the year ending March 31, 1958. Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Dukinfield, Cheshire. ; 

STIRLING, March 29—Cast-iron frames and_ gratings 
for the year ending May 16, 4958. County Clerk, County 
Offices, Viewforth, Stirling. 


of a_ bridge 





RepsHAW & LisTER, LiMiTED, manufacturers of tex- 
tile machinery and industrial petrol trucks and trailers, 
of Heckmondwike (Yorks), and its sales company 
Reliance Trucks, Limited, have been acquired by the 
Halifax Tool Company, Limited, Halifax (Yorks). The 
latter company, which started as a one-man concern in 
1948 and now employs 70, specializes in the production 
of tungsten carbide tipped tools for quarrying and 
mining and has a large export range. 





